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PERFECT CLEANLINESS 


is easily maintained in a 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
(GENUINE PORCELAIN LINED) 


@ No pipes and tubes to clog and become breeding 
spots for countless germs— no hidden parts difficult to 
reach. 


@ Every part in sight and easily accessible. 


@ The Bohn Syphon System produces an enforced, 
vigorous circulation of air in the refrigerator. This 
condenses all impurity-laden moisture on the ice, 
which then drains off. It dries the air and produces 
a temperature 10° colder than in any other refrigerator 
‘and thus insures the perfect preservation of the food. 


@ Adopted by the Pullman 
Company and all American 
Railroads as standard. 


@ Send for ‘Cold Storage in 
the Home.’’ Free. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Office and 
-Salesroom : 


59 W. 42nd St. 


In Sight of Mt. Rainier 


The charm of the big fair at Seattle is partly due to its fascinating scenic 
surroundings. From the «*Court of Honor’’ you can see the majestic snow- 
capped peak of Mount Rainier—8o miles away, but sharply outlined against 


the clear blue sky of the Pacific Coast Country. On your vacation trip visit the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


Seattle, June 1 to October 16 


If you care for mountain scenery go via Great Northern Railway. 


Cross the rugged Rockies in Montana; take the daylight ride through the 
whose lofty summit is pierced by Cascade 


Cascade Range, Washington, 
Tunnel, through which the trains are hauled by big electric locomotives. 


\ The Oriental Limited | 


Two Daily Built for 


. 
Trains / | he Fast Mail \ Comfort 
Compartment-Observation Car, Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and Coaches 
Every day St. Paul and Minneapolis to Spokane and Seattle 


Send for illustrated booklet “To the Scenic Northwest’’ 


A. L. CRAIG 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rose Festival, Portland, Ore. 
June 7th to 12th, 1909 


National Irrigation Congress 
Spokane, Wash. 
Aug. 9th to 14th, 1909 
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Smooth 
Work 





All cutting tools leave in their work the marks of their worth. 
Bore a hole with an auger bit, for instance. If it chips the 

wood just as it comes through the board, or, if the sides of the 
boring are rough, the auger bit is poorly ground and probably 
incorrectly shaped. Clean cuts can only be madewith good tools. 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS and CUTLERY 


p* show their superiority in the appearance and accuracy of their work. Cuts are 
smooth, clean and true—no chipping at the edges—no scraping or gouging—no 
splitting—no unevenness. 

In buying tools or cutlery, order by the name Keen Kutter and all chance 
or doubt is removed. 

The trademark is your guide in buying and your guarantee of perfection or 
money refunded. é 

The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, 
Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers. Also a full 
line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 
40 years under this motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’— EE. C. Simmons. 


Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc. ), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 



















Idle Hour Picture Puzzles 
Stand for PERFECTION in PUZZLE-MAKING 


Pr ?: 


the publication of a line of Picture 


Collier & Son announce 


Puzzles including such famous pic- 
tures as Maxfield VParrish’s Old 
King Cole and Nights 


series; 


Arabian 
Frederic Remington's Paint- 
West, and 


Willcox Smith’s Modern Fairy Tales. 


ings of the Far Jessie 


All subjects have been selected 
for their extreme brilliancy of 





color and their special adapta- 


The Sleeping Beauty 


tion to puzzle-making. 


Scroll Cut Animal Pieces 


Every Collier puzzle will contain pieces cut in the shape of animals and 
various unique devices which add human interest as well as intricacy to the 
working of the puzzle. The number of animals and devices will vary accord 
ing to the size of the puzzle, but every puzzle bearing the Collier imprint 


will contain not less than four such devices. 


Particular attention has been given to the Collier puzzle box and it will 
be recognized everywhere for its appearance of quality. The box is of a rich 
blue color, square in shape (no matter what the size) and of a uniform depth. 


Puzzles may be had from 75 cents to $12.00. 





| If your dealer can not supply you with “Idle Hour” | 
Picture Puzzles send direct to us for Catalogue of 
60 different subjects, sizes and prices. 





PRINT AND CALENDAR DEPT. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE PACKARD “THIRTY” TOURING CAR 


ERE is the climax of twelve 
years of consistent pro- 
gress in the manufacture of 
motor cars of the highest type 


Packard “Thirty~” 


Touring Car Runabout 
Limousine Close-Coupled 
Landaulet Phaeton 


Packard “Eighteen” 
Town Car 


Open Car Runabout 
Limousine Landaulet 


Complete information from any Packard dealer, or, write for catalog 


Packard Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


















































NCE upon a time a Man stood before his Desk and thought deeply. “| 
"Neath his feet a kindly ‘‘Boss” had placed a Rubber Mat, for you 
see, the Man was a Good Workman laboring from early morn ’til late. 
A Wise Boss knows that long hours and press vibrations cause a 
bodily strain that even a Good Workman cannot stand—Hence the ‘ n 4 
Kind Care. But the Workman realized that he did not stand on the O | P 
Mat all day, that he moved about a great deal—so the Rubber was of n rips or at ICnICS 
little worth in one spot. Ruminating thusly, he conceived the Idea, . 
could he but take with him the Rubber Mat on his short journeys about the room, all Thi B k K. 
would be well. But how to do it ? Ss as et eeps 
Food and Drink 
ee : , Oo an In : 
The Elimination of Microbes by the Use of Live Rubber Cool-Fresh-Delici 
ool-F resn-Ve1lcilous i 
h 
When the Idea Germ enters Brain Cells of a Real Thinker, usually stray threads of ii i aT Le oats a 
thought are soon knitted into a Spider's Web of Results. Next morning the Man ji ff With a Hawkeye you are assured a bet- n 
appeared bright and early in his old accustomed place, but the Rubber Mat was not iii ter lunch than you ever tasted from old . 
there! Yet the Man moving about noiselessly, beamed his complete satisfaction, itn tenile T - Ppp e. ( 
causing much speculation among his fellows. Prevailed upon to tell his secret, he style baskets. his basket is also useful 
showed upon the Heels of his shoes, two well formed pieces of Rubber, cut from the for small families instead of an ice chest. Invaluable for the t 
absent Mat. These were the first Rubber Heels—and Mr. Humphrey O’Sullivan a. : as : 
had solved his problem! Back in the days when Humanity walked the green Earth sick room and for travelers. Sportsmen can carry home their 
barefoot, there was no need for Rubber Heels. But in this Era of Cement, Iron, catch in empty basket and keep the fish fresh. Valuable in 
Glass, Hardwood floors and Macadam Roads, the Human Frame is laboring under a = ae 
Great Disadvantage. many ways. %. 1 
It is Sin against Humanity to slight one’s Body. Your responsibility does not end t 
with yourself, Posterity demands that you help preserve the Race. 


bearings, shock absorbers, rubber tires and such like to lessen wear and tear, yet 


Every bit of Delicate Machinery that man produces carries with it springs, ball- . i The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket | 2 





Man—the Inventor of. things—places a bit of hard leather beneath his Heel and ete “iin ded dekele It’s like ; ‘ bie 3 . ‘ ad 

stamps his way along asphalt walks with never a thought for his own well-balanced i a a ee ewe t's like a refrigerator. Inside is white of | 
Self. Beconsistent! If you put a Shock-absorber on your Automobile to save its i ff moist and cool and en- ¢mamel, then layers of asbestos and heavy 
machinery, do as much for your own body. ow Ss Chia nl felt—best non-conductors of heat. A felt 

i ||| easels bel cecoid piping runs around the edge to keep air a 

drinks. A small piece of out. Outside is of imported rattan, strong ba 


ice in the compartment ¢™ough to last a lifetime. 


+ e i provided for it, lasts 24 Here is a Cross Section § 
HH iH ‘ P Y ] A 

lliv n’s i i hours and keeps temper- Note the scientific construction—no heat, ~~ 

“ Wy ature in basket down 4st, air nor insects can penetrate. os 

fo \\ Hawkeye Refrigerator Baskets come in ta 


several sizes, from the smalf hand basket to | of 


the medium sized De Luxe or the large sizes a 


New Live : for automobiles. om 
? i | Recipe Book Free 


Write for prices and recipe book contain- 
































i = 
R bb H ] ing new lunch recipes. If your dealer does 4 
u er ee S ; hn F. Pm not carry the Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, m 
sii ee fe we will supply you direct. 30 days’ free trial. of 
eee ce ape BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
eee reese eeecrens teeta h tans” Ws Stes Sos S's Gost wtish shi be 200 Main Street Burlington, lows fh : 
sent upon request for a two cent stamp. Et 
P ° 

O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. ‘ ; 
S5555555032555520252255250093 : 223223222 : : : gdceceseeseseceesesses sses2es2 :323:52:tstcecetenstetenes: : , ; “ 

The greatest b 

> . 

baseball pictures 160 Pictures _ :' 
y 


for 25 Cents $ ¥ 


7m, 7 x $ 
o=ch 2/ 


Hse ee. \ 
An. y | T 


[rome sees or aaasee euamee “Two Strikes and the Bases ~ 


c ' Li] fe i. : 
TWO STRIKES AND THE BASES FULL Full” and “Fanned Out!” are # oo Pea | T® Ay 3 0 
HER CHOICE ¥ Jp? fo 
. 


ever published 
$25, each 
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the greatest baseball pictures | cangadieanhs GE” $ ; 
” . H But some heart-strings = 

ever drawn. The den of a baseball enthusiast is not complete # Are ciapiee things.” nee . 
H F z pe ; . - Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. e 

without these prints. They are beautifully made with a richly a ee ee | 
tinted background and are printed on the finest grade of water-color Beautify your home with cheerful 
sketching bristol (plate-marked), giving a particularly dainty and | things. On receipt of twenty-five 
a , ’ ore : cents we will send you our little book Bs 
artistic effect. All ready for framing, or can be used without a 4% of LIFE’S PRINTS containing , 
frame. They are 18x14 inches in size and sell at 25 cents each, ® 160 reproductions of these most ar- ’ 


tistic and pleasure-giving pictures. 


or 50 cents for the two, express prepaid. Also published in size With it you will also receive the 


























28x22 inches at $1.00 each. supplement of 47 additional pictures. 
Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co 3 
| ' | . 
ORDER FROM ANY RELIABLE ART DEAL- i] | f I 
ER IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA | Z 
| | 
| | ¢ 
Or, we will furnish on receipt of price. Money refunded if not | 











satisfactory. 





THEIR FIRST BREAKFAST | 
Photogravure, 13% by 16 in. 50 cents | 
| 
| 





Print Dept. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street 
New York 


The prints described, whose prices 
aregiven,arePHOTO-GRAVURES 
of the highest possible quality and 
finish. Neither care nor expense 
has been spared to attain the very | 





Send for handsome catalogue containing 
best artistic results. 




















nearly 175 reproductions in half-tone and « 

line engraving — exact reproductions in ga ns a LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

black and white of original drawings that | 00H!” 23 West 31st Street, New York 

have appeared in Collier’s. Price 15 cents FANNED OU . - < : so rth tlc 1 giemncasaessamenten | 


y IN ANSWERING THE E ADVERTI EMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’'S l 














Collier’s 


Saturday, May 22, 1909 

















R the benefit of our readers we have classified 
the various hotels in the United States and Canada 
according to tariff in their respective cities. One 

asterisk (+) will be placed opposite the advertisement 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks (=) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices; and three 
asterisks (3 ) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 
nomical rates. 





COLLIER'S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth Cover Design . ‘. Arranged from a Drawing by F. T. Richards 
Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any Japan Returns the Visit of Our Fleet. Photographs ‘ ; 7 8 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. Editorials ; - 
Special Information about 
Summer Resorts The Young Turks in Action . . ; , Frederick Palmer 1! 


Wiehe us where you want to go and we will advise you . Illustrated with Photographs . S ft BS bl 
the best route and where to stop. The New World of Trade - ‘ ‘ Samuel Hopkins Adams 13 ea O rou es 
I. The Art of Advertising 

Illustrated with Drawings by R. F. Thomson, and Facsimiles 











BALTIMORE, MD. Swimming : ‘ F ‘ : . Arthur H. Gleason 15 1S safely sailed 
by having our 


Baltimore's leading hotel 


. $1.50. Ns 
The Rennert ¢ Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 




















of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. Double-page of Photographs. . 16-17 
BOSTON, MASS. His Second Senior Class Da Story . Grace Ellery Channin 18 
' Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Ti y 9 ncome insuran 
i United States Hote Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with IWustrated by F rank Snapp ce 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. A Vampire and Others . : ; . ‘ . Arthur Ruhl 20 
Tilustrated with Photographs O f P | P ; 
HICAGO, ILL. . ‘ +392 he of our Fopular Fremium 
~ rie a ee ae Comment About Congress ; ‘ : ; . Mark Sullivan 21 Pubs k P 
s 2 . . le - 
% Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan. ; olicies takes away the worry 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride Roosevelt on the Way to Africa. Photographs ; ‘ s : 29 when laid up by sickness It 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the : , ° 
pena ees Same Megnenn, Sit ss Se Gees Soe ee What the World is Doing ; , , . 98 | helps the family in case of 
ystem; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 p b ‘ . r - ' | : 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety ‘ Mustrated with a Photograph " » ‘ death by accident. No phys- 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- In the World’s Workshop ° « - . Waldo P. Warren 28 3 . 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. ical examination necessary 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades Tributes to Peter Fenelon Collier , ‘ ; : i 30 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks and the payments come to 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. - ° 
er eee ° Volume XLIII Number 9 your door by mail. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. a . " an. . pe } ; re 
ae P.F.Oollier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk Agents wanted in all cities of 5,000 and over 
iB d C t ] Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- “ > ns ‘ : le. 10. Cited Giveak. Letoien @ na We Obs 
: roaGway Lentra ing American Plan. Our table Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Dau 8, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; Fil out end ret al 
the foundation of enormous business, A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier i — 7 momen» elow 
* Lath: 5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. @& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New q P 
- am Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents 
andup. With bath, $2and up. H. F, Ritchey, Manager. a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. Empire State Surety Company 
PI — —— : . NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change .of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of | 84 William Street 
5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center o rive as well as WE 2S, £ » ledge be: sir Wri Tr. 
tf Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. address should give the old as w = “ bears ne - oe wre ay “ " pane aus +4 7 ay wl gs ¥ ’ NEW YORK ¥ 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before Offices in all Important Cities 


the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
* recently remodeled and refurnished. 
” Powers Hotel A perfect first-class hotel. Sanitary 
ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 


goes gag ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


The Walter (Hotel) Sanitarium ?n'y* yu NO. 4 


York. 94min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta., Reading Ry. 




















° 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
mm truth about self and sex 
yy and their relation to life- 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 


SUMMER RESORTS _ AnNeT . . . x 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. THE COST OF ADVERTISING correctly from ordinary 


e Chalfonte or CITY. bi one ry ewes the 
ther; o of the w ¥ ost s re- . ie. : Z 
“AMONG ‘other: one of the world's most famous re ERY few readers of Collier’s, or manufacturer spends $400 for a SEXOLOGY 








The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. : : . 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always or of any national publication quarter-page announcement or (Illustrated) 
Open. Onthe Beach. Between the Piers. . by William H, Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
for that matter, know how adver- $1 ,600 for a page, he is pretty cer- clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. “ss ‘ é ‘ ‘ : - R ‘ Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
‘ neice aE ‘ os tising is placed or what it costs. tain in his own mind that he is Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
e The Clifton Directly facing both Falls. Just com Knowledge a Father Should Have 
pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and ‘as : . - . + % . : 
summer. $4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. Advertising 1S becoming an art making a wise investment, for it Medical Rnowledge « Rusbara bheula — 
7 i > i . ; inv im- Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
and the advertisements in the best surely is an investment, for the im Encuiedas & Young Tomes Shonie Bove 















Py ° ° ° ° : K led Mother Should H 
publications are an embellishment. mediate or distant future. If he is Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
. Sn 4 : , Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Without advertising the splendid a mail-order advertiser, he must get Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
Information regarding tours to any part of the periodicals of to-day would be im- immediate returns in the form of Write for ‘“Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 


world will be furnished free upon request by letter 
te COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


most vitally interested Reverse customers. In other words, he 
“CEE —Send for circular “Rates and Routes” the tables: Let publishers with- must make money on every advertise- I iOts 


to the Pacific Coast, Alaska- Yukon 


AMERICA Exposition, California, — Colorado, draw from accepting any advertis- ment else he suffers a distinct loss. Of Stoc 












possible and readers are the ones cash or replies from prospective 

















Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone Park, 



































*? Grand Canyon of Arizona, etc., etc., to : P ia ‘ . io _ oF , ‘ , 
fast s., new YoOMARSTERS TOURS ing and again the readers would be The publicity advertiser is build- . ape ope pr no 
. “9 ashington St., TON ¢ 2c dik ‘ ; , . = . “ou invest in odd lots share up to 
affected. Uhe advertiser and pub ing for the future. He rarely ex- shares) because you can thus trade con- 
lew Be ‘ , ishe i < j 7} : +s servatively and with moderate capital. 
New Zealand **":' sen Toure iar Gone tone oe renee pring. the reader in touch with pects and seldom gets any inquiries, We assist. you through good execution of 
° jleasure, S. 8S. M osa sails from . of - r r . . . orders, buying odd lots: > ol ere > 
and Australia Gon Mapieiees ln i ote. eammecs the latest and_best of everything in but by keeping everlastingly at it, of 100 share lots or better, and selling at the 
ing at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only passen- , , ¢ ‘ bid price or better. 
Grr line from U8. to New Zealand. Oniy 6260 1st class to every nook and corner of the coun- he makes his product known and "We aivs te aiteation th vour-aentien 
" d back, Ist class only q 7r : viatact ses dealing mz arge 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO try. ‘That is why you, asa reader, many times a by-word: a well- SS 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE ought to be interested. known camera manufacturer has Send for market letters and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular C.”’ 
. e ° ° ° Members of the N. ¥ 
By S.$. ARABIC. 16.000 A one-inch advertisement in advertised his cameras so thoroughly JOHN MUIR & CO. Stcsi'exannre, 
y je We y ) tons, Oct. 16 = $650 up - ‘ 9 ‘ . H 71 Broadway, New York 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE, $270.00 UP. Collier’s, one time, costs the adver- and consistently that the word aa = 
FRANK C. . ; rT ” 
= Sane Times Bldg., New York tiser $35. A quarter page costs kodak has actually become R id t Wa t d 
a A nts n 
EUROPE £224.20.028 one ete | TBE $400, a page in black and white synonymous with the word cam- iaer ge e 
e at Moderate Cost. IDEAL > thy ae " in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
J.P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, $1,600, and color pages all the way era.” Advertising costs, but it 1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ F 1900 Modelo. S10 € 27 
1909 Models. . Oo 





with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-P: of tires, 

1907 & 1908 Models 
all of best makes $7 to ‘$12 
500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 
wom... an eae 
Great Factory Cc —— Sale. We Ship 
Sos Ferg te ‘ ay the 
d allow TEN ‘Days’ FREE 


from $1,800 to $2,500, according to pays, and the readers reap the 
the colors used. Whenamerchant Jdenefits. 
E. C. PATTERSON 
Manag.r Advertising Department 
TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster- brakes, pa 


and 
a I Do n ot “buy till 
t uW 

















about PATEN| Ww! at t fit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'MKARA & nROLK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. — niepasietanstenincnasnentiiameanionenmniitil —— 











it and ow we eis Patent L IN NEXT WEEK'S BULLETIN —‘‘Advertiser and Publisher’’ 





MEAD CYCLE CO... Dept L-54, CHICAGO 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMEN S PLEASE MENTION LLIE}! 5 











The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
The National Association of Credit Men 


The National Association of Credit Men representing the lead- | 


ing mercantile houses of the United States in addressing 
merchants throughout the country on the need of ade- 
quate and responsible fire insurance protection, says:— 


“Through the guarantee which it has given you an insurance 
company may suddenly become your debtor. Might it not be well 
to know ahead of time what kind of a debtor it is likely to be?” 


The points which the Credit Men say ought to be considered 
in selecting a fire insurance Company are given below. See how 


well they describe The Hartford. 
What Credit Men Ask What The Hartford Is 


1 ‘‘What is the net surplus above capital 1—The Hartford's surplus January Ist, 1909, above capital and 
and all liabilities?" all liabilities ~ $5,001,592. 


2 -“‘Has it (the insurance company) a rec- 2— After San Francisco in putting The Hartford on its Roll of Honor, 
ord of paying its debts (losses) prompt- this same National Association of Credit Men said, ““Consid- 
ly and without unjust deductions?” ering that its gross loss was the immense sum of $10,275,000, 

the company is worthy of the highest commendation.” 


3 —*“‘Are the men who manage its affairsmen 3- The Hartford's reputation for commercial honor is its most 
of character and high standing in the cherished asset, and its continued observance of good faith 
community, upholding the principles of with its policy-holders is attested by its popularity and suc- 
business which assure a long and honor- cess. It is 99 years old and does the largest fire insurance 
able existence?” business in the United States. 


The service which The Hartford affords the public continues 
throughout the year and is not limited to payment of losses. It 
has published a book “Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Insurance” with sep- 
arate chapters for Householders, 
Merchants and Manufacturers, 
showing each how danger of fire may be 
reduced in his particular property. The 
book also gives valuable advice concerning 
insurance and may save you thousands of 
dollars no matter in what company you are 
insured. It is free if you mention Collier's. 


SEND FOR IT 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 















Simpler To Control Mullins 1909 Motor Boats 


° 
Than An Automobile Pyare by Sie wetd's greatest naval architects—Whittelsey & Whitaker, 
of New York, N. Y. 
These remarkable new models are perfect in construction and detail. The 
ontrol makes them simpler than an automobile. ns Under 
water Exhaust makes them noiseless and eliminates odors, dirt and greas¢ 
The Improved Reversible Engine, the celebrated ‘‘Ferro,’’ is the simplest 
most dependable marine engine built. 
Mullins Boats are built of steel like government torpedo boats. They cannot 
leak, sink, water log or warp—never require calking, bailing or drying out 
always dry, clean, comfortable and absolutely safe, 
We are the largest builders in the world of Launches, Motor Boats, Ruw 
Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, Lge! pe J for complete Catalog, and 
learn all about these wonderful boats and their low cost. 


W. H. Mullins Company, 119 Franklin Street, Salem, O. 





Your Vacation Land | 


A land of rest, recuperation and recreation is reached in a few hours 
by the Lackawanna Railroad. Whatever sport or pastime you prefer 
you can find the best place for its enjoyment by sending 10 cents 
in stamps for the mew 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book, entitled 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


The book contains 110 pages of information and many pictures of places of 
fascinating beauty. It tells you the best place to go, the best place to stay, 
the best way to get there, with lists of hotels, boarding houses, rates, railroad 







fares, etc. Address 


Geo. A. Cullen 


General Passenger 
Agent Lackawanna 
Railroad 
Dept. 14, #) West 
Street, New York 


























One box ball alley costing $150, took in 
$513 the first fifty-one days at Sullivan, 
Indiana I'wo other alleys costing $365, 
took in $1,372.95 in five months Four large 
s costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty 
nore than $900 a month Why not start 
nh your own town? Both men and 
enthusiasm; bring their friends 
form clubs and play for hours, Players set pins with lever 
bo pin employ. Alleys can be set up or taken down q y. V , 
for illustrated kliet explaining EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for lay 
AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 303 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 










PERFECTION enoines| tom 


Send for details of our popular $ to 4 h.p.—bore 3% in., stroke 3 in., weight 150 
lbs. for launches up to 22 ft. —the most remarkable value ever given in a marine 

H $ gasoline engine. Attractively priced. Described in detail in our new Catalog, 

P listing 2 to 25 h. p., 1 to 4 cylinders. Be just to yourself. Get this Cata 

log and learn about our “Square Deal” plan—quick sales—speedy motors. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 1330 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The bride’s wise choice 


“From our new cottage 
“home I shall omit the 
“useless inner doors, 
“mantles, extra chim- 
“‘neys, fancy lamps that 
“are never lighted, 
“books which are never 
“read, vases which con- 
“tain no flowers, etc. Let us first 
“purchase an outfit of 


AFRICAN, DEAL 


“because they save much coal, need no repairs, keep all ashes, smoke, 
“and soot out of the living-rooms, are safe, and will last long as the 
“cottage shall stand. These savings and economies will help in time 
“to pay for the finer furnishings.” 

“The cottage will be kept cozily warm all over, and the family health thus protected. 
“If we prosper and move to a larger house, we will get our full money back, or 10% 


“to 15% higher rental to cover cost, as IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
“do not rust out or wear out.” 






Those who know that happiness depends so much upon the comfort and healthfulness of the 
home, whether 
newlyweds or 
longweds, are 
urged to write 
us at once. 


Our outfits are 
as quickly put 
intoOLD build- 
ings as in new 
—farm or city— 
and this is just 
the season to 


get theservices 
costing the owner $110, were used of the most 


to Hot-Water heat this cottage. P P 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. skillful Fitters. 


This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- Prices are now 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. most favorable. 


wnat, AMWERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY «222: 





ee 
A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $245, were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 





IDEAL Water Boiler 
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{ 2,000,000 Acres of Fish Wad 
and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the K& 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


’ Algonquin 
National Park 


of Ontario 
Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1,2 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory. Camp out and ‘“‘rough”’ 
it; or, if you prefer, good hotel 
accommodations make itanideal — 
summering place for tourists. - 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 
G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan & 
‘ Trust Bldg., Chicago a 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New 
York 

E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston 

W. ROBINSON, 506 Para Bidg., Pittsburg 

W. E. DAVIS, Pass. ..affic Manager 

MONTREAL 
G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 


“~s, a 4. —— 
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FE wie s Years AUTOMOBILE 
The Three Special Show Issues, Covering the Following 


National Exhibits 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE SHOW, New York, 320 pages 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SHOW, New York, 320 pages 
COLISEUM SHOW, Chicago, , , 242 pages 


Three Great Magazines, aggregating nearly 900 pages, profusely illustrated with news 
and technical reproductions. These issues contain sixteen separate sections each, al 
ections prefaced by os colored title pages. b . field 

c= (Weekly) is in every respect the acknowledged leader in its field. 
: AUTOMOBILE To the owene and driver, this paper is of intense interest in its wealth 
of plainly-written, well-illustrated talks on car operation and maintenance. 

In illustrated news features, it stands alone in a class by itself, and in this department 
cars are discussed and records given without fear or favor. It follows then — 

That if you want to keep in touch with the records YOUR make of car is making, 
you will find THE AUTOMOBILE a weekly mine of interesting information. 
Accept this combination $3.00 offer to-day. THREE GREAT SPECIAL SHOW ISSUES 

SENT FREE with a ; ear’s subscription to THE AUTOMOBILE. 


52 Issues — 3 Special Issues — Ane 233 WEST 39th STREET 
6,000 Pages, $3.00" AUTOMOBILE NEW YORK 
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The man at ease, cool and com- 
fortable, uses Lehn & Fink’s Riveris 
Talcum after his bath and his shave. 
It keeps his skin cool and fresh, pre- 
vents excessive perspiration, sticky 
feeling and chafing. 


Lehn « Fink’s | 








Riveris 


Talcum Powder 


comes in large g/ass jars. Sold at 25c 


by all druggists. 


Write for 
Free Sample 


We will send you free 
upon receipt of a postal card 
request a generous sample 
of Lebn & Fink’s Riveris 
Powder that will demon- 
strate to you its superior 
fineness and smoothness and 
its property of invisibility. 

Address 
LEHN & FINK 


119 William Street 
New York 
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“YOU have a Right 
to INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape “ge 
aried drudgery, Lcan instruct you how t« 
gain financial independence—how to se 
cure a business of your own. Over 800 
others have succeeded and are ready to 

help—for you will help them, 


Let Me Send You, NOW, 


the story of this new business, with 
convincing FACTS and FIGURES. 
Write today for Pointers on the Collection Business. 


American Collection Service, pernort, mict’ 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘3-in-One” for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 35 Broadway, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS ix; 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at \ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv 

ilege of examination. Write for catalog M” 
Typewriter Emporinm, 92-94 Lake St.. Chicago 


SHORT STORIES for the Magazines. We sell 
. stories and book M88. on commission ; we criti- 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story- Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing 
for Profit,’’ tells how. The NATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


° 
Learn the Real Estate Business 
Be your own boss and make mone for yourself You can 
start in this busines « WITHOUT CAPITAL by our method, 
Write for free particulars. 
CENTRAL REAL ESTATE CO. 
Room 1225 Champlain Bldg. 
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JUDSOX Freight Forwarding Co. 
ss REDUCED RATES on household goods 


all Western points. 443 Marquette 

Building. Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. Louis; 

736 Old South Building, Boston ; 906 Pacific Building, San Franciaco ,; 
200 Central tiuilding, Los Angeles. 


) #2 STAMMER 


Ir = orgy F or is for home instruction 








jal, World’s Fair, St. louis. 
| Geo Andrew Lewis. No. 146 ‘Adelaige St., Detroit. Mich. 
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PATENTS ™ P AY "s80!e" 
tunes ir Pate Wi hat 

ve 61-p. Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN. Patent "veto 1152F, Washington, D.C 
PATENT i 1 PATENTS mage PROTECT 
yield our clients 


enormous ofits Write us for 
PROOF Invent 1 lions through worthle 
SENSE R 8 & rt B "UACEY, Dept. 51, 
W aS shington, D. C. Kat 
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June Fiction Number 


@ In the Fiction Number for June, which appears neat 
week, there will be three stories, 


“ Ww here Thieves Break In” 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


@. From the moment when the little heroine of Josephine 
Daskam Bacon's story **Where Thieves Break In”’ wrig- 
gled her plump person into the deserted house, and met the 
engaging stranger with the Yale pin and the leather 
suit-case full of Aunt Edith’s forks and spoons, things 
happen. He was a handsome, well-dressed man, and when 
Caroline first encountered him he was eating—daintily pois- 
ing a bit of jelly on some bread. With a network of cob- 
webs upon her shoulders, she assured him he was not a 
burglar, and yet he had ‘‘ two thousand dollars’ worth of 
stuff’ Like Caroline, he said he had been 
‘“just pretending’ to rob her aunt’s house. There is 
plenty of excitement and a little tragedy before the tale is 
ended. 


in the suit-case. 


The King of Cocoanut Island 
By 
FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


@ A cannibal king and a Yankee are leading men in 
this whimsical South Sea Story. The Yankee owns a 
traveling circus, and has his menagerie along with him 
lands on the shores of the royal domains. 
Viliam Simms was a man who yearned for adventure. 
“If I can tote this bunch of animals on this sailin’? tub 
through all them islands on_ the 


when he 


map without nothin’ 
I might as well give up huntin’ fer 
trouble.’ This story follows and continues **‘The Trouble 
Hunter,’ which appeared in the May fiction number, 
although the reading of the 


happenin’, why, 


story is by no 
means essential to the complete enjoyment of this. 


previous 


The Thread of Gold 
By 

STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 
@ The Thread of Gold” 
souled bookseller who cherishes an unsuspected dream for 
thirty years, He lives in 
a trifling and timid bustle among old books, dry books 
and defunct books. Out of one of them drops a yellowing 
photograph of a rather superb woman, as she must have 
Starting from 
tells his story—the 
doorway, watching and waiting.” 


is the romance of a gentle- 


and then sees wt come true. 


been, graceful in a voluminous ball gown. 
that picture, the bookseller 
r from the 


romance 
of ** peering 
As in all appealing romances there is a veritable vil- 
lain, ‘‘a tall fellow with black, curly whiskers, a big red- 
faced brute.’ 
Baseball Up-to-Date 

@. The series of articles on Baseball by Will Irwin will 
continue in Collier’s for June 5. The modern game will 
be described in its picturesque, intricate, and popular 
phases 


















SEWER PIPE MAKING 


is the easy way of getting 
started in the concrete 

business. Concrete 

Sewer Pipe is pre- 
ferred over vitrified 
clay pipe in thousands 
of localities — because 
cheaper, more durable 
and home manufac- 
tured. 


THIS SIZE PIPE 


smade for 35c aft. Same 
s z in Vitrified Clay costs 
(*verage) $1.20 a ft. 


$50 OUTFIT OF MIRACLE MOLDS 


starts you in this business— unlimited possibilities of 
growth—concrete is just beginning to be appreciated. 


SEWER PIPE MOLD CATALOG FREE 


World’s largest manufacturers of Concrete Machinery, 
we have started 3.000 in concrete business; we also take 
large contracts for concrete work anywhere—there is 
money in the business—1909 should be greatest concrete 
year yet. 

OUR 144-PAGE BOOK—750 Illustrations 
—explains processes and gives full details 
in simple, untechnical style. Sent for 
24c in stamps—your money back, if not 
satisfied, 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
2093 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Plant Pennies and Grow Dollars 


Pennies spent in common, 
ordinary, corner store sugar 
are stretched into dollars and 


lots of them, in a few minutes, if 
you have an 


EMPIRE 


CANDY FLOSS 
MACHINE 


The wonder of a wonderful century. For 
the past five years this EMPIRE has been the 
cynosure of all eyes—the magnet that has 
pulled the nickels, dimes and dollars from 
the crowds at fairs,race courses,court days, 
picnics or anywhere a crowd has collected. 
And Profit? Vouean’t help but make 3,000¢0n 
every pound of sugar used. The record of a 
large number of users show as high as $50 or 
$60 a day profits. Ask for catalog 10, 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 
Fisher Kidg., Chicago, Il. 


MIRACLE 
BLOCK 


















special 
book de - 
seribing 


Jor 
Machines 
all 


winners 
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50 350m. ——=i D 
6 HORSE POWER COMPLETE & IMMEDIATE 
1,2 & 3 Cylinders. 3t030HorsePower = DELIVERY. 
Price-860 and upwards, Write for color catalog today—with beauti 
ful color print of yacht (irayling—fastest cruising motor boat of ite length 
and beam in the world-—most complete marine catalog ever published. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


ATENTS “Gia 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 














Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 



























THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corres pond- 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
mf Kankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 

many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 


UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Summer Session, June 28 to Aug. 6 








Regular graduate aud undergraduate work in Arta, 
Sciences, Manual Arts, Rasidertane, Law and Educa 
tion. Master’s degree in 3 summers and home work. 
One fee, $15, admits to all courses. Law (10 weeks) $25. 
Full credit for degrees— Glorious location and summer 
climate; on four lakes. Write for illustrated Bu: letin. 


University of Wisconsin 
MADISON, WIS. 


Copy This Sketch 


can do with it. You 
ean earn big money as Illustrator or cartoonist 

newspapers or magazines. My practica 
of personal individual lessons by mail 
velop your talent. Fifteen years 5 
rp AY newspapers and magazines 





and let me see what you 








The ire School 2 tttstratiog 


1435 Sehofield Bidg.. (LEVELLAND, 0, 


as Wireless telephone and 
: i telegraph operation and 
“Tis SHHTUTE- engineering opens lu- 


7 William Street. New York crative field for men and 
Uatvereity Kuilding, Detroit ‘ ° 
women. Practical in- 


Address Nearest Office 
struction, six weeks. Catalog on application. 


Michigan Coll f Mi 

F. W. McNAIR, President 
located in Lake Superior district. Mines and Mills acces- 
sible for College work. ForYear Book and Record of Grad- 
uates apply to President or Secretary, Houghton, Michigan 


Brookfield Summer School of Music 


For prospectus address 


H. W. GREENE, 864 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 
USRARY TRAINING SCHOOL. Carnegie Library of Atlenta 


rary w 














€ sislaakion to Ge tea ta dea F 
Julia T "Rankin Director, Carnegie Library ‘of “Atlan ita .é 


SCHOLARSHIPS | pedis lay ot eel iy 


and a 
number of partial sch ath deserving girls 


and boys. School Agency, 527. 41 Park Row, New York 
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Officers and cadets from the ‘*Aso’’ and ‘‘ Soya’”’ being 
entertained at a Japanese Tea Garden in Golden Gate Park 
































Sailors on wheels.—The Japanese officers starting 
on an automobile tour of San Francisco, May 4 
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. o! i 
Admiral Swinburne greeting Rear- 
Admiral Ijichi on the flagship ‘* Aso” 
, 
j | 
d julia’, / 
| —— | 
i The cadets landing for a trip up Mt. Tamal- 


pais, while the officers were on their auto ride 
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The Japanese cruisers, ‘* Aso” and ‘* Soya,’ comprising the training squadron of the Mikado’s navy, which arrived in the harbor of San Francisco, May 1 


Japan Returns the Visit of Our Fleet 
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Independence 


will be given to District Attorney JEROME’S fight for 
another term. When he ran last there was not a 
State in the Union which failed to number thousands 
eagerly interested in the outcome. Men and women 
everywhere cared, because they believed he stood 
in American politics for a better day. They liked 









d rama, to be sure, but it was the independence and the freedom from 
partizan incumbrance that gave the drama life. When Mr. JEROME, a 
few weeks ago, called attention to the fact that his only answer was to 
the people, not to any party, he showed the center of his strength. He 
makes his decisions for himself. No organization creates his obligations 
for him. No boss tells him what to do or explains to him what is right. 
He has opposed great powers often, in politics and outside of them. He 
has displeased strong leaders of finance. He has stood at times against 
the public. He is standing at present against the two most powerful 
yellow journals in the country. The Hearst and Pulitzer papers hate 
him for a number of reasons. He has frequently refused to take their 


orders. He has regarded his office as judicial, not personal or political. 
He has shown his willingness to punish both of, those great newspapers 
for certain of the many libels which they constantly inflict upon the 
public. Our prophecy is that the leading elements this time will be 
JEROME’S campaigning ability, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
furious hostility of the yellow press. In August he will be nominated 
by petition. In September Tammany and the Republicans will decide 
whether to endorse his record or oppose it. If both machines come out 
against him, the difficulty of his task will be terrific. Not improbably, 
however, neither party will care to risk defeat by nominating another 
candidate, with the chance that the opposition will nominate JEROME. 
It would be more amusing if parties could be eliminated from this fight, 
so that the test of strength might be clear—the solid opinion of the 
community against the fiercest efforts of the yellow journals. We by 
no means underrate this power of BRISBANE, PULITZER, and HEARST. 
It is a mighty weapon which they wield. Against them will be the 
general belief of the bar, sound business, and educated men in other 
walks, that the District Attorney has earned another term; that his 
election will be an encouragement to independence ; that his defeat will 
be a tribute to forces which are revengeful and malign. It would be a 
pretty struggle, this, between these demagogues and the general fairness 
of the town, but unfortunately it can not be isolated. The outcome will 
be determined largely by the party conventions in September, and they 
will be guided partly by their conception of what the general public 
thinks, but partly also by those hidden wires which few men understand. 


Austria 

eda PROPOSED APPOINTMENT of Mr. Kerens to the Court of 

Austria would be outrageous. Although the explicit reports are 
not denied, the cheerful course is to regard such an appointment as 
impossible until it is actually made. From the standpoint of social 
fitness Austria has recently been treated tactlessly enough by us. 
In manners Mr. KerENs would be as absurd as in record he is unde- 
serving. The only motive would be to get him out of the way of other 
Republican politicians in Missouri. This exquisite reason is insufficient 
ground for insulting the United States and Austria. 


Song and Matrimony 


M ME. FREMSTAD, one of the most genuine artists on the opera 
1 stage, believes a husband and children would be inconsistent with 
adequate devotion to her art. Mmes. Homer, SCHUMANN-HeEINK, and 
GADSKI, finished and thorough singers, have made the experiment with 
success. The argument has had eceniuries of life. BAcon took sides 
on if as applied to every kind of public life. Many have believed matri- 
mony a foe to art, but usually, like Mme. FRemstap and Mr. HENRY 
JAMES, they have been unmarried. Temperament has no universal 
rules. Sometimes human responsibility is a curb to creative thought. 
More often it gives nourishment, exercise, and the ability to grow richer 
and more efficient with experience. 


Mush 


FPNUHE HAINS TRIAL has again echoed through the land. The cheap 

and false in public sentiment is often brought to light by murder 
trials. Women especially flock to the rescue of some brutal murderer 
and betrayer, because his young life is threatened with extinction. 
Journalists, not only of the Hearst and Brisbane type, play loudly upon 
this responsive chord. A demoralized and pretty girl commits unlimited 
perjury at the expense of a dead architect, in support of a living mur- 
derer ; the country echoes with eulogies of the ‘‘ child wife’’ and “ angel 
child’’; and CoLLIER’s is flooded with protests and cancellations be- 
cause we point out that her testimony is false. The Hains murder 
belongs in the long list of melodramas. The murderer was a man of 
poor character moved by motives undeserving of respect. Thousands 
of readers, encouraged by the yellow press, have smothered the case in 
a mush of emotion, gregarious, ignorant, and untrue. 


Harriman and the Coast 
‘ERE IS A STORY of interest not only to the Pacific Coast, but to 
all who follow government in the great American republic. Let 
it be introduced by the letter of one Senator to another: 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1909. 
‘Hon. M. N. JOHNSON. 
“My Dear Senator: 

“Tl beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of yesterday, containing the enclosed 
letter from one of your constituents, who charges that ‘HARRIMAN has a lease for 
ninety-nine years on every foot of shore line, and no shipping can be made from 
this port [San Pedro] except by the grace of the Southern Pacifie Railroad.’ 

“In reply, I would say that I was engaged in operating steamships for many 
years from coast ports both north and south of San Pedro, and we landed all our 
ships at that port, as did hundreds of other vessels engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness, at a public wharf, the rates of dockage being fixed by the Board of Supervisors 
of Los Angeles County or the trustees of San Pedro or Wilmington. There are 
other wharfs in that port owned by the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road Company and other terminal companies separate from the Harriman lines; 
there are half a dozen lumber companies that have wharfs, and the Banning Brothers 
also own wharfs there, and the city of Los Angeles owns a strip of land a half-mile 
or more wide, extending from that city down to San Pedro Harbor, where the Govern- 
ment has expended about three millions of dollars in building a breakwater. I feel 
sure, therefore, that your correspondent has been misinformed as to the ownership 
of the property fronting on the harbor of San Pedro or the ocean; but, be that as 
it may, the water-front, as you know, on the ocean is subject to the control of the 
Government, and the Board of Supervisors, City Trustees, ete., fix the rates of 
wharfage tolls regardless of ownership of the land. 

“IT submitted your letter to my colleague, Senator FLINT, who for many years has 
been one of the leading lawyers of Los Angeles, and who for four years or more was 
United States District Attorney, and he informs me that there is not a word of 
truth in the charge made by your correspondent—to wit: that Mr. HARRIMAN is the 
owner of all the land at San Pedro. I remain, Very truly yours, 

“(Signed) Gro. C. PERKINS,” 

This sounds firm, does it not? Well, the Senator is correct in just one 
part of his denial. The ninety-nine-year lease does not exist. The 
other charges are in all essentials true. The rates of dockage are fixed 
by the Board of Supervisors, but it is under instructions from the South- 
ern Pacifie Railroad. Over fifty-one per cent of the stock of the Ban- 
ning Brothers corporation is owned and controlled by* the Southern 
Pacific. The city of Los Angeles owns a strip of land extending to the 
cities of San Pedro and Wilmington, but it is cut off from the harbor 
by the proprietorship of the Southern Pacific. Certain rights on the 
harbor are owned by electric lines, but these are also controlled by Mr. 
HARRIMAN. The Government owns some pieces of land on the harbor, 
but they are not yet improved, not extensive, and not favorable to com- 
merce. The lumber companies referred to secure their privileges from 
Mr. Harrman. There is, then, no frontage to-day on the harbor 
where a ship can tie up, not owned or controlled by the Southern Pacific 
or its affiliated corporations. The city of Los Angeles is now engaged 
in an effort to break the title to certain tide lands, under the control of 
Mr. HARRIMAN, for the purpose of making that port, if possible, free, 
but even should the city be successful, Mr. HARRIMAN will probably 
find some way to annul its victory. 


Are They? 

RE PINK WHISKERS educational? The question has been pro- 
A pounded to a jury. The case turned on the legality of a certain 
‘‘turn’”’? at a music hall on a Sunday evening. To be within the law of 
the State where the trial was held a Sunday night ‘‘ concert ’? must have 
a religious or an educational trend. At such a concert pink whiskers 

9 








10 Collier’s 


were worn. Hence the query: Are they educational? According to 
the logic of the theatrical manager, education consists in the promulga- 
tion of facts hitherto unknown. As we glance up from our page and 
out of the window there is in sight not a solitary spear of pink. If this 
color occurred in the music hall it was novel, and therefore educational. 
The theatrical manager’s logie will do no harm. It serves to remind us 
that the trouble in people’s reasoning is usually not in the logical 
process. The conclusion is likely to follow from the premises. It is in 
general the premises which are wrong. In this whisker case the logical 
process is correct. The flaw is in the definition of what makes education. 


Take a Broader View 

(i... JUDGES for reelection merely because these judges 

J have sometimes issued injunctions in labor disputes is too narrow 
a policy for unions to pursue. If an individual judge is unfair, he may 
reasonably be opposed, but to endeavor by a sweeping policy to influence 
the bench is certainly unwise. Judges are bound by precedent. They 
can not change the law to suit themselves. Our own preference is for 
a considerably more restricted use of injunctions, but we dislike to see 
the unions themselves unfair. In Chicago they are fighting, among 
others, Judge Mack, whose record happens to be particularly good, 
both on the bench and off. His sympathies are popular, and he has been 
closely connected with Hull House work. His services have been of 
special value to the Juvenile Court. The best opinion in Chicago is 
strongly in his favor, and if he is beaten by anti-Semitic prejudice and 
by an undiscriminating attitude in the unions there will be one more 
blow landed against intelligent liberalism and intelligent independence. 


Plenty of Wet 

HE INTER-MOUNTAIN COUNTRY is astir with divers irrigation 

_ projects. Interest also stretches from coast to coast, since the 
various projects depend for pecuniary support largely on Eastern money. 
At the present writing one of the largest private irrigation enterprises 
in the history of the West is nearing completion at the doors of Denver. 
It is known as ‘‘ The Standly Dam Project.’? The dam is eight miles 
north of the city. This dam will provide a lake of 125,000 acre-feet. 
It is to be supplemented by numerous other lakes, bringing the total 
enterprise up to 250,000 acre-feet. The land to be reclaimed reaches to 
the very doors of the city, and the main impound is one of the largest 
in existence anywhere in the world. There has, by the way, been so 
much moisture in Colorado this winter that it is frequently remarked 
that irrigation seems a sort of joke. From September 15 to Mareh 15 
there was nine feet of snow on the level. This does not of course refer 
to the mountain fall, which is indefinitely greater. The conditions 
regarding moisture this year are exceptionally encouraging in Colo- 
‘ado, Kansas, and Western Nebraska. 


Rubbing It in 


ry XHIS IS GOING SOME. It is so cruel it really makes us laugh. 

| Here is this weekly busily engaged in ridding an indifferent world 
of wildcat finance and get-rich-quick ingenuities, when along comes 
one concern, with brazen cheerfulness, annexing us to their project. 
The Old Gold Salvage and Wrecking Company would make even a typi- 
cal ‘‘ sucker”? smile. It is described as ‘‘ a $10,000,000 treasure,’’ and 
it intends to find the cargoes of the kind of gentlemen of which Captain 
Kipp is the most notorious. ‘‘ The recovery of the treasure would yield 
a dividend of four thousand per cent on the entire capital stock.’’ Four 
thousand! And this amount ‘‘ should be available this summer.’’ Was 
ever anything more profitable than that? Well, in the announcement 
appears in large letters the name of this paper. ‘‘ COLLIER’S, the 
National Weekly, September 23, 1905. The Lure of the Pirate’s Gold,’’ 
with two and a half pages following. Nerve? It is almost justified by 
the audacity. Of the victims caught we wonder how many are lured by 
the name of this periodical. Let us say, none. Let us suppose that all 
COLLIER readers are too clever for any scheme promising better than 
three thousand per cent in six months. 


Controlling Motors 

MERICANS FAIL thus far in their grappling with accidents from 
A automobiles. Every day women and children are maimed or 
killed, and the noble-minded drivers often run away. In many eases of 
arrest no penalty is inflicted. In other cases it is a fine, which often 
makes the culprit laugh. Any one who has motored in England notices 
the difference there. Where are the accidents in London? There are 
very few in all the island. Chance counts for almost nothing. When 
a policeman holds up his hand the speeder stops. The most daring 
would scarcely run away. His recapture would be certain ; his punish- 
ment severe. Policemen are incorruptible. Judges know the law and 
apply it with evenness and rigor. What we need in this country, before 
we can succeed in handling reckless individuals, is a bench and police 
force free from politics. Licenses to run motor-cars should be more 
difficult to obtain. They should be taken away for every serious 
breach of conduct. 
criminal recklessness, of attempted bribery or ‘influence,’ or of 
endeavor to escape. 


Jail should be the lot of any man who is guilty of 


Come to Stay 
YENATOR WARREN raises horses on his Wyoming ranch. When 
S they stray too far from the ranch house, the Senator’s ‘‘ wranglers ”’ 
mount their trusty automobiles and round the horses up. On a horse a 
man can cover only forty or fifty miles of range in a day ; the automo- 
bile will carry him from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. After 
a hard storm in the Northwestern range country the sheep will be seat- 
tered, and suffer severely if they are not quickly brought in. For 
innumerable purposes automobiles are beginning to show their worth. 
About two hundred thousand of them are running in the United 
States. Hard times did not lessen the demand. For pleasure and for 
business the machine increases in appreciation. It needs a little sensi- 
ble regulation, but it has added to the ease, pleasure, comfort, and 

economy of living, and it has come to stay. 


Tolerance Commended 

m4 REFORMING AGE is always fertile of impostors,’’ wrote 
[A Macaunay. Hitched to the star of every wholesome reform are 
the petty venders who have a prescription for every outbreak of popular 
folly. They are the camp followers of the army. Whatever of intoler- 
ance is ascribed to every good reform too often grows out of this chorus. 
Perhaps it was as a tribute to the activity of this element that one dis- 
gusted voter in a Western city laid down this epicedian platform for all 
reformers: ‘‘ Make it a crime to smile; close up all the theaters ; don’t 
allow dancing, make every one go to chureh for his soul, and to the 
cemetery for his recreation.’”’ Reform has its infancy and its measles. 
One may smile and smile, and be a reformer, and one may go to church 
without becoming intolerant. The virtue which the world wants is 
noble-minded and noble-hearted virtue. Statues are not chiseled to 
little fault-finders, though they are raised often to reformers of a 
larger cast. ‘‘ Deal mercifully with the man beside you, for he, also, 
has a hard battle to fight.’ Perhaps the light he sees is as pure 
and clear to him as yours to you. 


International Episode in Porcelain 

THATEVER THE PROVERB, imitations themselves are likely 
\ often to be unflattering. Commercially, the imitation usually is 
a reproduction, derived by less laborious methods, of an article wrought 
under inspiration. In such short-circuits, which furnish the least good 
to the greatest number, the United States has earned a reputation for 
cleverness combined with ruthlessness—for appreciation more of profit 
than of beauty. We are not alone, however. The English consumer 
has his reservations about things ‘‘ made in Germany’’; and we know 
the Japanese skill in flooding Western markets with tawdry imitations. 
An ancient and world-wide art-craft, and one most sensitive to these 
modern influences, is that of the potter; and a suggestive episode may 
now be observed in every American metropolis where the department 
store flourishes. There is a favorably known product of an American 
pottery bearing the honored name of Dedham ware, of good Massa- 
chusetts parentage. The designs are original, the execution admirable, 
the technique legitimate, the form and texture honestly derived. The 
result is commercially available, well suited to modern use, attractive, 
and a credit to an American art industry. Naturally, plates and cups 
and saucers thus made must be paid for. However, our taste in these 
things has been formed by the vast displays of foreign-made ‘‘ china,”’ 
good, bad, and not so bad, upon which, bearing the mark of brush or 
stencil, the citizens of the United States pay tribute in the guise of a sub- 
stantial duty. Under protection of said duty, and not notably restrained 
by inconvenient scruples, we also proceed to satisfy the more popular 
taste by making the foreign product at home. Those who can afford it 
enjoy their breakfast served upon a Copenhagen service ; the less fastidi- 
ous break their fast upon ‘‘ Copenhagen’’ that is of Trenton-wpon- 
Delaware. Austrian-made ‘‘ Dedham’’—a cheap imitation, produced 
by factory-inspired processes—is now offered to complacent shoppers of 
these penetrating States, and is apparently acceptable, since it under- 
sells the true American product, even when the purchaser has paid the 
duty and the freight. Whether the American pottery could have pre- 
vented this encroachment upon its preserves by proper protection of de- 
signs is a question not easily settled in retrospect. The American pot and 
the Austrian kettle have here a chance for repartee. The boldness of this 
return invasion may offer reflections to our critics abroad, who may learn 
the fresh fact that nowadays we are sinned against as well as sinning. 


Father to the Man 

rT°O KNOW CHILDREN, study their toys. At least in the earlier 

| What is the meaning of the great 
rush into the market of mechanical chickens, ducks, pigs, jumping 
rabbits, plush rabbits with celluloid faces, and all the rest? Merely 
that the child early develops a passion for everything which he recog- 
Later his abstract interests come. Indeed, the abstract 
One child, for instance, had among 


years the toy gives many hints. 


nizes as life. 
interests are to be seen early too. 

his earliest developments the word ‘‘ gone’’—abstract enough, in all 
conscience, but the keenest and most universal interest, at first, is for 
life, in its most concrete embodiment, and hence the great charm of t! 


actual animal, and, when that is unattainable, its mechanical equivalent 
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Crowds of Europeans and Turks cheering the soldiers of the Constitutionalist Army on their way back to the Taxim Barracks, after the surrender of the guards of the Yildiz Kiosk 
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we | A Brief Account of the Overthrow of Abdul Hamid 
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ent When the Sultan cast aside the Constitution, 
‘an Mr. Palmer started for Cons ; . nines 
Mr. Palmer started for Constantinople, arriving . . es ‘ 

a er shale Sie € : , By FREDERICK PALMER 

the day the Constitutional troops entered the city ’ 

le, 

The CONSTANTINOPLE, April 27 The next day the Greek venders were making up for loss 
i Vio REDE N THE window glasses of the on stocks of Abdul Hamid’s by selling his picture in the 
bl American consul’s house _ the streets. There must always be some young hero, In this 

ups fight of the morning had drilled event the lightning of sudden fame struck Enver Bey. He 
ese small holes the size of a_ ten- is a type of the younger army officers who have been the 


cent piece, which will serve the 
jones purpose of souvenirs and 


inspiration of the movement: the Young Turk incarnate. 
The one modern institution in Turkey was the army. 





} 

or | ventilators in the future. The As a threatening factor in playing one European state 
ub- outer line of barracks taken, against another, Abdul kept it well equipped. The in- 

| the Young Turks troops had strument which in other countries puts down rebellions 
i | ‘pes LPO 6 moved on. For the afternoon here produced the headers of reform. a order to be 
lar YOON ess our host promised his guests up-to-date, the young officers had to study abroad. Thus, 
1it | the climax of a drama which had run its course in in what was to be a people’s movement, the agitation 
chad lethargie Turkey with the swiftness of a panie on the began from the top. The troops were the pupils, the 
idi- Stock Exchange. At four either Yildiz was to sur officers the teachers, and the sechoolroom Macedonia. 
on- render or to be stormed. Against their brothers, and In July last occurred the real revolution. Young 
ced in behalf of their master. would the Sultan’s eurrison Enver Bey’s was the first regiment to raise the banner. 

d fight to the last ditch with the courage of their race? Fire ran from regiment to regiment along a_ well-laid 
$ of For the answer we waited on the consul’s roof. fuse, A movement fully organized sprang out of the 
ler- , Through the streets leading toward Yildiz Hill, Abdul darkness. An order of Odd Fellows, which had no real 
“i could watch the squads working their way forward, lodge meets, sprang into control of the country. The 
tin much as a hunter approaches game Sultan had to revive the Constitution. 
re- The nearby firing stopped; and we knew that this Parliament met on the 17th of December. But Parlia 
de- . task of street-cleaning was over. There was dead silence ment did not rule. The Young Turk Committee of Union 


except for the rattle of the wench of some tramp steamet 


and Progress—a hierarchy holding no oflice—ruled. 
ind in the 


The Sultan turned to faith as the ally of his intrigues 
His is the eunningest hand that ever led Oriental di- 
plomacy on tracks new to its own imagination. The 


harbor whose captain proposed to work, war 01 
his no war, Then, at half-past four, an eye clearer than its 
fellows made out a white flag over one of the barracks 





arn in front of Yildiz Only twelve hours after the Young clergy went about preaching that the sacred laws were 
| Turks had entered the city the lone old tyrant had de being broken. Religion and the distribution of largess 
cided to take the advice of thirty thousand bayonets. from Yildiz formed a plot. Its culmination was the 
A mob put Louis XVI off the throne. Three disciplined murder of their officers by the troops in Constantinople. 
army corps passed the word to Abdul Hamid. The Sultan’s Special Prayer 
lier He was not thinking of dying in a manner worthy of ; , ’ f se 
a Padishah who believed in himself as the defender of ORE BANDS of soldiers roamed the streets 
‘eat the faith against rebels. He was thinking of saving his firing their rifles at pleasure; then, 
ing own life Meanwhile the soldiers were singing constitu tired out, returned to their officerless 
aly tional hymns and cheering a youngster of twenty-eight y barre icks. All the members of the Cabi 
: and men double his years were throwing their arms a net were seeking cyclone-cellars not 








OLg- around him in ecstasy most un-Turkish. The embraces - down in the City Directory. Yet when 
set by the Oid Turks who had been on the political fence Enver Bey , Leader of Men it he went to mosque the crafty Sultan 
were particularly warm, When asked what was to be This . . ¢ » offered a special prayer for the Consti 


young officer w one of the youngest of the so- 


me done with the Sultan, this youngster, speaking French called Young Turks,—that is, one of the youngest in tution, which he loved as dearly as a woolen manufac 

all to the French ind German to the Germans who came to high places. He is the type of officer who made the turer loves free trade. 

fo congratulate him, answered all according to the book he movement which overthrew the tyranny of Abdul Hamid. It was all over, Europe thought The “ins” were 

i had learn ibroad That is for Parliament to say His was the first regiment to revolt last July. He was out and the “outs” were in. But the Young Turks were 

eT he arn only the instrument’ and this from a Military Attaché in Berlin and hastened south when the prepared for just what had happened The Sultan put 
i" pyrami inder a fe teoesble ‘began, to direct the advance of the Young Turks his head in the noose which they had slung for him, 
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By a strict passport régime they had kept the softas 
and hojas from agitating in Macedonia. For months 
they had been putting the soldier through exercises in 
constitutionalism as well as military drill. He was 
taught the real source of Christian power. His sense 
of military faithfulness had been played on to make 
him faithful to the new ideas. 
Rifle-Fire and Marching Columns 

sITH Macedonia the closed preserve of 
the Young Turks, the forces there were 
theirs. Chevket Pasha and all the older 
commanders were Young Turks. Two 
trained army corps, with the latest 
weapons, long preparing to attack Bul- 
garia if need be, about-faced to move 
on their own capital. Their celerity and 
precision caught the world with the same sense of sur- 
prise at the early operations of the Japanese against the 
Russians. While German diplomacy had been playing 
with the Old Turks in the name of concessions, the meth- 
ods which overthrew the Sultan were also “made in 
Germany.” In three days the corps were before Con- 
stantinople. That problem of the entrance was a train 
despatcher’s and hotel clerk’s combined. With a map 
of the city on a table, these “made in Germany” officers 
had to tell of their attacking parties and their patrols, 
and when they were ready to occupy the city according 
to plan. 

Among other texts in the Teuton book, military se- 
erecy was not overlooked. All Constantionple, including 
the embassies, which try to be “in the know,” went to 
sleep Friday night assured that there would be no action 
on Saturday. The first they knew of the occupation 
was the sound of rifle-fire and the sight of marching 
columns. Those in command had been extremely polite 
in every way except to warn you that you might have 
volleys under your bedroom window for an alarm-clock. 
How well the maneuver was carried out, my personal 
experience incidentally attests. The Orient Express, on 
which I arrived while the fighting was in progress, was 
delayed only half an hour from its schedule time. Along 
the railroad embankment we witnessed scenes reversing 
all precedent and political calculations. Bulgarian vol- 
unteers were mixed with the Turkish soldiers waiting 
in reserve in the suburbs; Christians and Mohamme- 








Collier’s 


dans, who had made the Balkans the cockpit of seem- 
ingly eternal racial feud, were comrades in a common 
cause. Turkish officers leading the cheers, they shouted 
together for Turkish liberty as we passed, 

At dawn, when the streets were empty of all traffic 
so that an awakening population should find them with 
the nine points of possession—the Young Turks dashed 
across the undefended bridges into Pera. Among them 
you looked in vain for the insigria of any rank. The 
officers were dressed as privates and carried rifles, in 
intimate watchful association with their men, and un- 
identifiable by any fanatie who would seek favor in Para- 
dise by killing a heretic. One thing you noted that was 
new in Turkish soldiers. The men of the Second Corps 
were in good khaki rather than patches. Another thing 
you noticed that was old. The rifles showed the clean- 
liness and polish of a tool of which its owner is fond. 
For the Turk is a fighting man. The men in the bar- 
racks on the hills, loyal to the Sultan, had killed their 
officers in the April uprising, and now the brothers of 
the dead were advancing for vengeance. These were 
fanatics without a plan; Turkish soldiers used to blind 
obedience without any one to tell them what to do. 
They paid a heavy tithe in killed before the surviving 
ones fled as a child flies before the storm. 





Mutineers Find Refuge in the Harem ¢ 


HASE followed in the streets where long- 

range bullets fired at close range sought 
out non-combatants who would see what 
was going on. In some cases prisoners 
were, indeed, taken; other fugitives 
threw away their rifles and uniforms 
and sought hiding-places. More than 
' one hard-pressed mutineer doubtless 
found refuge behind the lattices from which the women 
of the harem looked out, unseen, on a spectacle which 
they could not understand. 

Death in their ranks did not seem to convince the 
Turkish spectators that a bullet could kill when you 
saw no smoke or the man who fired it. They would fall 
back only to press curiously forward. They helped move 
the guns; they showed the soldiers the way. 

And immediately that Yildiz was taken, Chevket 
Pasha, that shrewd old commander-in-chief of the Young 
Turks—who well knew his polyglot Constantinoplians 
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from Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Arabs, Kurds, Cireas- 
sians, and Syrians, to the softas droning their prayers 
in the mosques and whispering sedition in the name 
of the Sacred Laws—ordered that all shops should be 
opened and every one should go about his business as 
usual, 

In the center of the new bridge a rapid-fire gun, ecar- 
tridge-belt in position, was ready to play a spray of 
bullets at the first inflammable sign. At every turn 
you met coursing patrols. In front of the banks and 
embassies, and at frequent corners, were squads on guard, 
Constantinople was plotted with watchful muzzles. 


A Correspondent Shot 


HE soldiers seemed to have word to 
protect the foreigners. They were 
good-natured; even willing to be pho- 
tographed, against all Mohammedan 
tradition. No foreigner was wounded 
except as he pressed forward in his 
sagerness to observe the fighting. Thus 
the correspondent Frederick Moore was 
shot in the cause of his work. The Young Turk has the 

good opinion of the outside world in mind. He would 
play the game of the nations even as the Japanese have 
played it. To fermenting Asia Minor—where any row 
in the capital means offering up the Armenians as tickets 
to Paradise for the fanaties—word was sent holding gov- 

ernors responsible. Some of the governors were in almost 
as bad a position as the Armenians. 

On Sunday, the day after the occupation, no military 
pass was needeed. Freely you rode through Pera and 
Stamboul, passing patrols which brought from their fine 
house-to-house search prisoners, in crestfallen, dogged 
march, on the way to trial before a court-martial grind- 
ing out sentences of death with the summariness of a 
police-court’s disposition of drunks and disorderlies. 
Somewhere behind the walls firing squads were telling 
off the victims. 

A part of the garrison at Yildiz would not trust to 
the mercy of their captors. They succeeded in crossing 
to Asia Minor, and at last accounts were still in flight. 
But this garrison, which guarded his person, had not 
been incited by the Sultan to kill its officers. It was 
quite safe. It will go out to patrol the railroad instead 
of the harem. 




































































The Young Turks had the most up-to-date equipment, including armored 
automobiles mounting rapid-fire guns, which after the fight were used for 
carrying messages. —The guard at the American embassy. As the troops 
marched in, guards were detached for the embassies and the banks 




















Eunuchs of the Sultan’s (Abdul Hamid's) harem, outside the harem gate the 


morning after the surrender. 


After the occupation pe rfect order was kept. Prominent street corners 
They all wear European ambassadorial frock coats were carefully plotted with rifle muzzles ready on an instant’s call 
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sr OQDVERTISING is the universal 
& appeal. It is the merchant, the 
purchaser, the laborer, and the 
town-crier all packed into print 
and made one. Thanks to its ex- 
pediencies, the employment-seeker 
need no longer tramp wearily 
from door to door. He can send 
his message for a few cents to 
_— hundreds of thousands of possible 
So ree) 818 employers. Should I lose my 
watch, I do not send out a man with a bell to ery it; 
instead I despatch a newspaper with a paragraph. Have 
I something new in merchandise to offer? The whole 
world is my market-place, and I can sell by bill-board in 
Havana, while, at the same time, creating a demand 
through the street-car spaces of Amsterdam, and sound- 
ing the virtues of my wares throughout all the Americas 
in the pages of the magazines. Wherever the printed or 
painted word goes, there supply and demand meet and 
merge in the revolutionized field of trade. 

How great the outlay is on the new salesmanship must 
be, for the present, a matter of conjecture. Even guessed 
at, the figures have a certain picturesqueness due to 
sheer size, like the new tower of the Metropolitan Life 
Building on Madison Square, New York City, 
which is, itself, a species of advertisement. Per- 
haps $125,000,000 is spent yearly in the United 
States in the field of print alone. Dailies charge 
as high as eighty cents per “agate” line per issue, 
or about two dollars for the space represented by 
a single one of these lines. One magazine runs 
to eight dollars per line. In another five thou 
sand dollars is charged for a single page. The 
National Biscuit Company has expended as high 
as a million dollars in one year, popularizing 
its products. Adequately to introduce to one 
locality a new five-cent cigar—that is, merely 
to impress the name upon some section of the 
country, such as New England—the American 
Tobacco Company thinks nothing of laying out 
$150,000. The mere launching of a table sauce 
or brand of canned goods, in a national sense, requires 
an initial advertising investment of $100,000. Thus 
the sum of money used in exploitation has become an 
important economic factor. Advertising supports our 
elaborate publications, increases the dividends of street 
car corporations with space to rent, helps pay off the 
mortgage on the farm which can furnish a site for bill 
boards abutting on a railroad track, paints the farmer’s 
barn at the expense of Trixter’s ( ough Mixture, blotches 
the face of nature in the Adirondacks and at Niagara 
Falls, and makes it possible for Mr. Roosevelt to get his 
dollar per word for rhetorically pursuing the startled 
rhinoceros through the African jungle. 

We live surrounded by the advertisement. There is no 
hour of waking life in which we are not besought, in 
cited, or commanded to buy something of somebody. Our 
morning paper is full of it: our walk to the nearest eat 
bristles with it; the transfer which we take blazons it 
We jump off the car and are butted by a sandwich man 
who is simply a perambulating whoop of the latest the 
atrical success. The mail at the office is crammed with 
offers of twenty per cent stock, high spiced books. and 
cures for baldness. When the shades of night fall, a 
portentous heraldry of trade leaps in living fire from the 
darkness, exhorting us to drink Boozer’s Whisky or pet 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


ish in our shame. And if we flee to the country for a 
day’s communion with nature, we find sermons in stones, 
with “Digg’s Spavin Cure” for text, and books in the 
running brooks, all full of testimonials to Enameline 
Tooth-Powder; and, like as not, the shining sun of 
heaven is cut off from us while a gentleman in a balloon 
drops at our feet an invitation to come in on the Home- 
Hunters’ Real Estate Investment Company and get a 
palatial home, only ninety-nine minutes from the City 
Hall, for thirty-seven cents down and a postage stamp on 
account every other February. 

All this persistence can not fail of some psychological 
influence. Our notions of art, and even of literature, 
must be insensibly modified by this enormous mass of 
unescapable display. Certainly our memories are im- 
pressed with it, though unconsciously or subconsciously. 
The average man will say: “I never pay any attention to 
advertisements,” and think himself well within the limits 
of truth. But in nine cases out of ten the mere weight 






















@, This is the first of a series of four ar- 
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Your Work.” “—— Soap: It Floats.” Upon what 
“Road of Anthracite” does “Miss Phebe Snow of Buffalo” 
travel? With what was “Spotless Town” kept clean? 
“You press the button—” and who does the rest? What 
is Sunny Jim’s last name? 

Philology preserves the tradition of 4 notable feat of 
advertising performed before the art was recognized as 
an art. Among some young Scotch bloods, discussing 
letters, a wager was made that a word invented for the 
oceasion could be introduced into the common speech of 
the city within a brief time. The test word was “quiz”; 
surely, when one considers it, an uncouth and artificial 
combination of vocables. That night the walls, the 
hoardings, even the sidewalks of the city, were covered 
with the four letters. In the morning it was the sole 
topic of discussion. By the week’s end it had been pub- 
licly adopted and a meaning found for it. Now it holds 
an unshakable place in the English language. 






















CONDUCTOR A yelled a passenger 
In tones that made him jump; ¥ : 
4 “What is there in this town to a 
And this Conductor—bless him— 


Responded: 9 


Modern commercial advertising affords at least one 
parallel in the word “kodak,” which has forced 
its way into our dictionaries. Dividends inhere in 
a good catchy trade name or an attractive phrase. 
“Jones, He Pays the Freight, Jones of Bingham- 
ton,” not only made a fortune for the scales 
manufacturer and lifted him to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of New York State, but also served 
to “boom” his city appreciably. Could some genius 
devise a word, phrase, or number to which should 
attach a beneficent significance, analogous to the 
ill-fame of the number 13, for example. he could 
start almost any advertising enterprise with it, 
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Where is 
McHenry ? 


Born 1812. 











‘“*They are companionable myths, these folk of Ad-land”’ 


of iteration has produced its unnoted effect Lives there 
a man with soul so dead that he can not supply many of 
the blanks in the following phrases, or answer at least 
part of the questions? ‘Let the Twins Do 


from a baby food to an air-gun. 

Many a proverb goes wrong in advertising. ‘“Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt” is a ease in point. W. 
L. Douglas used some eight thousand mediums 
in his three-dollar shoe advertising campaign 
years ago, and put his own picture in every 
advertisement. As an agency for selling shoes, 
the picture might appear dubious. There’s 
many a face which a shoe would fit better than 
Mr. Douglas’s. But the exploitation sold the 
goods and made Mr. Douglas so con 
spicuous that he was nominated by the 
Democrats for Governor of Massachusetts. 
Whereupon he filled the publie prints 
with engaging accounts of his boyhood 
life, his business career, and his personal 
character, paid for at regular rates, and 
literally advertised himself into the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. For the normal Republican 
majority of comfortable proportions was 
wholly blotted out, and the three-dollar 
shoes simply walked in, with an easy 
winner inside them 

To the range of advertising there is no apparent limit. 
Cities, political parties, and traction companies exploit 
themselves or their causes, as well as mercantile con- 
cerns and individuals. Does Buffalo desire to increase 
its population? It appropriates $100,000 to be spent 


in advertising. ‘South Bend: Find it on the Map,” pro 
claims that enterprising community to the reading pub 
lic, being desirous of attracting new manufacturing 


enterprises. For months in the Cleveland traction fight 
the public-service corporation used columns of the news 
papers’ advertising space in which to present its argu 
ments, paying for it honestly with money which, in 
another city, would have been employed in corrupting 
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the municipal legislators. In the last Presidential cam- 
paign the Republican National Committee appropriated 
some $17,000 for the promulgation of the party’s doc- 
trines in the magazines. A Syracuse church advertises, 
most attractively, for attendance upon its services. A 
convivial gentleman of Milwaukee, having forsworn the 
Demon Rum and all his ways, saves himself the bore- 
dom of repeated explanations by advertising in the local 
press that he is no longer amenable to the plea of “Have 
one with me.” What would the average reader suppose 
to be back of the heavily-typed query: “Are you a cow- 
ard?” It merely cloaks an offer of “penny classics,” by 
the perusal of which courage will be inspired (so the 
advertiser would have us believe). The story has become 
classic of Barney Barnato’s ingenious reprisal upon a land- 
lord with whom he had quarreled. “Wanted: Ten million 
lively black beetles, by a gentleman who agreed to leave 
a house in the condition in which he found it.” Once in 
a while an advertisement fairly springs out at you from 
the page by virtue of its intensity. C. C. Hopkins, him- 
self perhaps the most persuasive writer of advertisements 
in the business, told an incident, in the course of his 
speech before the Sphinx Club, of a man who, coming 
to New York with but five dollars, advertised for work 
as follows: 

“Wanted: Any sort of work by a 
honest; good references.” 

This paragraph ran, without result, being surrounded 
by hundreds of similar appeals, until the man found him- 
self with but half a dollar left. Then he struck fire. 
This is what he wrote: 

“Is there any work on God’s green earth for a man 
who must have it?” 

Next day he had sixty jobs offered him. The ery from 
the heart had gone to the heart. It was advertising of 
the highest type. 


man, aged 31; 


Geomancy and the Black Arts 


SFTEN advertising of the lowest 
type, morally, iseffective. There 


are dealers who for years have 
exploited, in high-priced medi- 
ums, Confederate money, as if it 
could be passed for good 
money. Crystal balls and 
other devices for fortune- 
telling, marked cards, loaded dice, and divin- 
ing rods are among the curiosities of the paid 
columns. Suppose such a paragraph as the 
following, clipped from a magazine of enor- 
mous circulation, to have been discovered by 
some antiquarian of the year 3000 A. D.: 

“Magic needles—rods, goldometers, chro- 
nometers, ete., for treasure-seekers. Mil- 
lions of wealth under your feet. Guaranteed 
the best made. Interesting booklet free for 
two cents postage. P. & M. Agency, 24 Elm 
Street, Palmyra, Pa.” 

Can we not imagine that savant of the 
future addressing his absorbed class as 
follows: “Despite the vaunted spread of 
education and the claims of universal intelli- 
gence put forth by the patriotic champions 
of the United States of America at that 
period, geomancy and the black arts were 
not only practised, but also made the basis 
of commercial dealings well into the enlight- 
ened twentieth century.” 

For the benefit of those interested in the 
vagaries of advertising, sundry further in- 
stances might be cited. There is the case of the 
English publishing firm which achieved a tem- 
porary sale for a book called “Parsons and 
Pagans” by privately informing (per post) 
every clergyman in England that he had been 
personally libeled in it: “See Chapter ITI, 
pages 15-16.” When called to account, the 
perpetrator of this scheme had the immitigable cheek 
to refer to it as “an American form of advertising.” A 
concern in New York advertises to write and post inti- 
mate letters from foreign parts to clients who wish to 
plume themselves among their neighbors upon having 
friends scattered about Europe, Asia, and Africa. It 
takes some skill in guessing to make out that: “Wanted: 
A badly freckled young woman, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two,” is the appeal from a skin- 
lotion concern for a “before using” exhibit; or that the 
business opportunity offered to “a venerable-looking phy- 
sician, preferably with a white beard,” comes from a quack 
firm desiring a “confidence inspirer,” whose photograph 
and M.D. degree ean be used in its cireulars and adver- 
tising matter. A New York chureh holds out this induce- 
ment, none too complimentary to its pastor’s preaching 
abilities: “Attractive music; short sermons.” But per 
haps the most singular bit of advertising that the writer 
has ever encountered is the following appeal from a trade 
paper published in Baltimore: “The owner of this space 
is a sinner; he has found a Saviour; he is now a Saved 
Sinner. If you want to talk about personal salva- 
tion, address Saved Sinner, this office.” 

There is no route map of success in advertising. The 
most experienced practitioner can not tell what will be 
successful, and what a failure. Like a play’s, an ad 
vertisement’s sole and final test is public presentation. 
Sometimes it happens, as in the cited instance of the 
man who had to have work, that the tyro will hit the 
bull’s-eye. The writer and designer of the inimitable 
“Spotless Town” which not only sold Sapolio 
enormously, but incidentally brightened life for a few 
million people, was a youth fresh from college. A quiet, 
commonplace, and lonely Colorado stockman once inserted 
in half a dozen publications a “Wife Wanted” advertise 
ment, which such sun-kissed heights of self 
description that for two weeks he received his mail in 
barrels, while the local postmaster, dancing with fury 
amid a blizzard of scented letters, that he would 
kill the advertiser on sight. No one had much faith at 
first in the Victor talking machine’s design, “His Mas 
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ter’s Voice”; yet the phrase has become a_ household 
word, and the quaint little fox-terrier at attention before 
the megaphone-horn is familiar to more Americans than 
any of the world’s great masterpieces. Caricature has 
set the final seal of success upon it, “His Master’s 
Breath” having attained a wide vogue through its amus- 
ing mock fidelity to the original. “Smiling Joe,” one of 
the most skilful appeals to charitable sentiment ever 
made, as well as a genuinely charming and attractive 
“display,” was the work of an expert in charity work, 
who had no technical interest whatever in advertising. 

Nevertheless, nine times out of ten, the man who thinks, 
dreams, and lives “ads” is the man whose work tells. 
He sells the goods. In the recent pronunciamento of an 
advertising firm, which is at present advertising itself 
widely, occurs the following passage: 
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There is 
no hour of waking life in which we are not besought, 
incited, or commanded to buy something of somebody. 
To the range of advertising there is no apparent limit, 
and where all are tooting the loud bazoo, the problem 
of any one to make himself heard is no slight one” 


“We live surrounded by the advertisement. 


It has little 
little to do with display. ... It 


“Good copy is simply good salesmanship. 
to do with phrasing 
is not literary work—this ad-writing.” 

The exact true. Ad-writing is, in its best 
development, literature of the most expert and technical, 
though not of the highest, type, and no one knows the 
fact better than the author of the admirably compact 
essay from which the excerpt is taken. In any extensive 
advertising campaign, letters of the alphabet are more 
expensive than pearls, and words than diamonds. The 
composer of a “national” advertisement is dealing with 
words which cost his principal at the very least one hun 
dred dollars apiece; very possibly ten thousand dollars 
each. It behooves him to say the very most that can be 
said, to say it with the highest degree of explicitness, to 
give to it the quality that adheres to memory, to make it 
appeal, to make it arrest, to make it convince, and all 
within the briefest possible compass. If that isn’t lit 
erary work, I don’t know what is. To a certain man 
having this quality highly developed a salary equal to 
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that of the President of the United States is paid. He 
earns it. Few men in the “legitimate” arena of literature 
earn or make more. Few do their “stunt” so well. 
Where all are tooting the loud bazoo, the problem of 
any one to make himself heard is no slight one. He must 
contrive something new and strange to attract attention. 
Hence, the “teaser.” A “teaser” is a display designed 
to arouse public curiosity and prepare it for what is 
coming. ‘The single word “Pegamoid” spread like a 
weed through all the street-ears of New York a decade 
ago and then vanished. That was a “teaser” which was 
never followed up adequately; for I have found no one, 
outside of the firm which put out the “ad,” who could 
tell me what Pegamoid was. As a matter of fact, it was 
a leather substitute. Recently a swarm of advertising 
bees descended upon the public hoardings, together with 
the announcement: ‘Bees are coming.” This—not too 
appropriately, as it seems to me—indicated playing- 
cards. The effect of mystery was achieved recently in 
placards displaying unattached human hands and strange, 
dim designs, with the legend: “There are surprises com- 
ing.” The “surprises” were the “follow-up ads” of 
Twenty-Mule-Team Borax. More effective still was a 
series of “teasers” beginning with: “McHenry is Coming. 
Born 1812.” On the day, of its appearance the agency 
which put it out was kept busy at the ’phone answering 
people who wanted bets decided as to whether “McHenry” 
was a shaving-soap, a new kind of motor-craft, 
or a Whisky. Doubtless the success of 
this exploitation was due as much to 
the quaint illustrations as to the text. 
It is an axiom of the trade that an 
illustration, while directly related to 
the article vended, should be almost 
meaningless until the text is read. 
Omega Oil’s really decorative posters of 
the goose-herd failed of their purpose be- 
cause they were unrelated to the goods 
advertised and drew attention away from 
rather than to them. “Spearmint Gum’s” 
advertising, now running, in which all the 
figures are made up of little spears, fulfils 
the requirements of this theory. Text-mat 
ter, too, must be “close to the goods,” and must 
hold the attention to them. What is there 
in the “Mogul Cigarette’s” parodies of Poe’s 
“Raven” to suggest inherently tobaeco rather 
than tombstones ? 
On the other hand, the famous “See that Hump?” 
jingles of the “De Long Hook and Eye,” amus- 
ing as they were, never for an instant wandered 
from the point, and one can not think of the 
verses without also remembering the article. These 
contributions to the gaiety of nations have disap 
peared because they did their work so well that the 
De Long device has about seven-eighths of all the 
trade there is. 
The Catch-Line Wins 
ENSATIONALISM will often gain the 
end. The Quaker Oats Company is 
now heralding “The Foods Shot from 


Guns.” At first sight, the advan- 
tages of food shot from guns over 


food which, for instance, had fallen off 
a skyscraper, aren’t obvious. But at 
least the attention is arrested; held 
up, as it were, at the point of the weapon, which is 
one kind of advertising. If the advertiser can hitch 
his wagon to the star of popular, though perhaps 
temporary, interest, he may “make a hit.” Hence the 
outbreak, some years since, of Dewey Cigars and Hobson 
Chewing-Gum,; and, in this present time of trust encroach 
ment and trust unpopularity, the appearance of the 
catch-line, appended to sundry articles: “Not made by 
the Trust”; or, “Outside the Trust.” Inevitably the 
struggle to make an impression produces some weird 
results, as when an advertising expert named Cooper 
coins, to deseribe his “Unique, Breezy Little Ads,” the 
verbal curio “Cooperosities,” which, however “unique,” 
is about as “breezy” as a safe-deposit vault. 

As a rule, the advertiser plays fair. His copy and his 
designs are his own, though ethics of the business do 
not forbid his taking advantage of some opening left by 
a competitor. There is a legend to the effect that some 
years ago every other step in a long flight leading up 
to a public bridge was inscribed: “Good Morning, Have 
You Used Pear’s Soap?” whereupon a rival firm adorned 
each intervening space with the retort 
“No; but I’ve Plum’s. Good Evening!” 
laid upon the virtues of imported goods, together with 
the enthusiastically exploited fact that Emperor Wil 
liam recently ordered a certain American musical in 
strument, inspired White Rock with an enlivening bit 
of satire for street-car and publication use. 

Advertising is more than advertising. Even were 
“ads” not essential as revenue producers to the news- 
papers, they would be highly important as news. For in 
them is found matter of daily information which can not 
be obtained elsewhere. For example, the stranger, com 
ing to the city, wants to know what amusements are 
available. To him the baseball and theatrical announce 
ments are news. The housewife know what 
particular bargains are offered for the day or week. To 
her the department store space fairly teems with news, 
often news that she reads exhaustively before going back 
to the first page to discover that Japan has found a new 
belli under the that Mrs. Blubb’s 
pet monkey was robbed of its diamond necklace on River 
side Drive yesterday 

Some years the New York “Commercial Adver 
tiser” became involved in a quarrel with the Theatrical 
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Trust, arising from the trust’s attempt to dictate its 
criticism of plays. Thereupon all the play advertise 
ments were withdrawn. A friend, econdoling with th 
publisher, said: “The loss of all those ads must make 


quite a deficiency.” “Pshaw! * said the publisher, “the 


seventy dollars or eighty dollars a week doesn’t matter 
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What worries us is the loss of circulation. People nowa- 
days want all the news, and that’s part of it.” 

By force of importance or novelty an advertisement 
may become the news of the day. When the New York 
“Ledger” was wavering on the brink of failure, Robert 
Bonner, the proprietor, sent to the New York “Herald” 
a brief advertisement, to be set up in a single line. So 
Greeleyesque was Mr. Bonner’s handwriting that the 
advertising manager interpreted the directions as order- 
ing that the copy be run in full page, which instructions 
he obeyed, though marveling greatly. The “Herald” 
came out the next morning with one whole page devoted 
to the crisp adjuration to read the “Ledger’s” new story. 
The effect upon Mr. Bonner was almost fatal, first from 
chagrin at the thought of the possible bill, then from 
amazement as subscriptions began to pour in, and finally 
from satisfaction, as they continued to flood the office, 
until the fortune of the publication was made. The 
novel, though accidental, device had struck the public 
fancy. Mr. Bonner was hailed as the pioneer of a new 
and daring theory of exploitation, and the advertisement 
gained tenfold currency by being commented upon as a 
feature of the news. Only two years ago Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson’s brilliant stock pronunciamentos, though 
published as advertisements, were quoted as news because 
their effect upon the market was such that they could 
not be omitted from any comprehensive consideration of 
the day’s financial history. 

Aside from news worth, there is a distinct entertain- 
ment value in the best of advertising. Think how much 
duller your ride to business would be if the car hoardings 
were blank, instead of being filled with color and print. 
They are decent and companionable myths, these folk of 
Ad-land; the smiling chef of Cream of Wheat, the 
frolicky Gold-Dust Twins, the gaily youthful, toothful 
Sozodont girl, the round-eyed chubs who fatten to burst- 
ing on Campbell’s Soups, and the hale old Friend of 
Quaker Oats. Whether or not I buy my clothes of 
Rogers, Peet & Co., I find equal enjoyment in their 
sprightly little newspaper ads, to which I frequently 
turn with relief when the news of the day chances to be 
dull and stodgy. The man who confines himself to the 
‘reading matter” of a modern, high-class magazine is 
getting only part of what he pays for. The best experts 
of the day are striving, in a hundred phases of endeavor, 
to find something that will attract and amuse him, and 
he flings their work into the scrap-basket without so 
much as looking to see whether it hasn’t something to 
say to him. To cite one instance, when the “Old Dr. 
Goose” advertisements of sincerity clothing were run- 
ning, I used to look for them with avidity, because of the 
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intimate hand-on-your-shoulder, finger-in-your-buttonhole 
style of talk, although I was in no manner interested in 
the goods offered. Even the illustrations for the adver- 
tisements are not inferior to those of the fiction or 
articles, being, in many cases, the picked work of the 
same artists. Kipling, on receiving a batch of maga- 
zines from a friend who had torn out the back pages, to 
save postage, wrote: 

“Next time you keep the front part and send me the 
ads. I can write stories myself.” 

So in a sense, the ad-man is a pub- 
lic entertainer, only too eager to do his 
share toward the world’s enjoyment, 
gratis. Says that prince of uncon- 
scious quacks, Clem Sypher, in Mr. 
Locke’s “Simple Septimus”: “Have 
you ever thought what anxious 
thought, what consummate knowledge 
of human nature, what dearly bought 
experience, go to the making of an 
ad? You’ll go miles out of your way 
to see a picture or a piece of ‘sculpture 
that hasn’t cost a man half the trouble 
and money to produce, and you'll not 
look at an advertisement, though it is 
put before your eyes a dozen times a 
day.” There is the lament of genius, 
all unappreciated. Here is its lyric 
rapture, quoted from a leading ex- 
ponent of the “Art of Universal Sales- 
manship” 

“It’s the greatest business in the 
world. From our desks we sway mil- 
lions. We change the currents of 
trade. We populate new empires, 
build up new industries, and create 
customs and fashions. We dictate 
the food that the baby shall eat, the 
clothes the mother shall wear, the 
way in which the home shall be fur- 
nished. We are clothed with no authority. Our very 
names are unknown. But there is searcely a home, in 
city or hamlet, where some human being is not doing 
what we demand. The good advertising man comes 
pretty close to being an absolute ezar.” 

Truly, the ad-man runs the whole gamut of human 
emotions and attributes. Ambition, cupidity, dishonesty, 
fear, the social instinct, envy, superstition, prejudice, 
affection and loyalty, pruriency, and charity; each of 
these is a key for the skilled psychologist of print to 
play upon. Ambition, as exemplified in the encouraging, 
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“You can double your present salary’; cupidity, in the 
“Free” advertisements, something for nothing; dishon- 
esty, in the marked cards, loaded dice, and counterfeit 
money offers; fear, in the threat of the quack, “That 
Burning Pain Means CANCER”; the social instinct, in the 
recipe of the etiquette-book, “How to be a Lady, by Mail”; 
envy, in the temptation of the instalment ‘diamond ven- 
der, “Outshine Your Neighbor”; superstition, in the 
claims of the clairvoyants and soothsayers which fill the 
Sunday papers; sectional preju- 
dices, in the rallying ery of the 
real-estate faker through the re- 
ligious press of the South, “Get 
Some Yankee Money”; affection 
and loyalty, in the warning of the 
life insurance company, that you 
must provide for your loved ones 
while yet there is time; pruriency, 
in the leer of the “secret” or sex- 
ual book lure; and charity, in 
“Smiling Joe’s” brave appeal for 
help to thousands more helpless 
than himself. These are the ele- 
ments out of which greater men 
ardndery ty = caphasn have made the world’s tragedies 
How Many Will You Send? and comedies, turned here to the 
Mi dora de needs of business. rt 
Pleasant, indeed, would it be to 
conclude with the statement that, 
in advertising, honesty is the best 
policy. Unhappily it isn’t true, 
But for the talent of the advertis- 
ing man the two most profitable 
extant phases of swindling would 
quickly die out, and we should es- 
cape the deadly medical quackery 
and save our earnings from the 
wildeat stock schemer. True, there 
raised $250,000 are advertising men, just as there 
are advertising mediums, who 
eschew this phase of the business; but there are more who 
make no distinctions. And, in itself, advertising takes no 
account of the article to be exploited, except as to its 
salability. Advertising has a thousand principles, one 
purpose, and no morals. That it should have morals is 
inhibited by its purpose, which is salesmanship. The ad 
that sells something is a good ad. The ad that does not 
sell is a bad ad. Advertising is art, it is literature, it is 
invention. But it is not humanitarianism. nor altruism. 
Failure is its one cardinal sin, and success the all-suffi- 
cient justification of the means by the end. 


Smiling Joe 
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“If we flee to the country for a day’s communion with nature, we find sermons in stones and books in the running brooks” 


Swimming 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 

SHERE are swimmers that have swum in 
pools and rivers and the ocean in many 
portions of the globe. They are fortu- 
nate. For they have been able to add 
diversity to one of the supreme out- 
door pleasures. But the Atlantic Coast 
alone, with the inland strip thrown 
in for good measure, gives opportunity 
enough for v: soviet kinds of shocks and reactions. 

The autobiography of one who swims with no expert 
strokes and no diving skill, but just straight on for a 
mile or so—a comnionplace swimmer, such as any one 
may become—such a life-record of modest achievement 
ought to be of inspiration and service to a race of water 
lovers, who live, every man of them, at the brink or 
entirely hemmed in by water. 

The east end of Long Island was an excellent place 





to learn—in Peconic Bay, an arm of the Atlantic. If 
you once get a taste of the salt, fresh water is never 
the same thing. The only way then to make fresh 


water seem lively and worth while is to take it cold, 
where the shock makes up for the lessened buoyancy. 

An admirable time and place for that sort of plunge 
is the early spring, on a week’s walk up the left bank 


of the Hudson. The brooks that run wild down the 
hillsides a few miles west of the river dam up behind 
a boulder once in a while, and give a five-foot depth. 

The ocean is attractive anywhere, and there is no 
choice between the New Jersey ocean-bathing and that 


May 


at Coney Island and Rockaway. But you feel the change 
when you try the Maine coast in late September with 
the water at 54° to 57 From Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, through York Harbor up to Portland, at Old 
Orchard Beach and out at the Point, the bathing is 
keen and reviving after a long summer in the great 
city. Most of the bathers in those brisk fall days sit 
shivering on the shore. The water looks cold till you 
are once inside and there is no surer way of finding 
it too cold to go in than to sit on the beach looking at it. 

Among personal adventures, the briskest swimming ] 


ever. had was in the Bay of Fundy. The water is gasp 
ingly chilly and the salt infusion strong. There are 


few experiences more vivid than to walk all day down 
the west coast of*Nova Scotia and then to leap into that 
green-tinted water just before the turn of the tide. 

Before Martin Sheridan became the world’s best discus 
thrower and New York’s favorite policeman, he ran Pel 
ham Bay Park, which lies, fronting Long Island Sound, 
a few miles to the north of the Harlem River. He used 
to open up each winter morning by a swift run into the 
water from his room and then a couple of hundred yards 
of rapid-fire swimming in the water which wasn’t quite 
frozen. He used to say that by March the water began 
to feel tepid, and before April was done he could get no 
proper reaction. But he was a colossal man, and the 
average citizen of the Eastern States will find June and 
July water none too enervating for an hour’s pleasure. 

And now they are spoiling Clason Point by making 
it easy to reach and attractive to lazy people when 
you get there. But in the good old days it was the 
resort of just a few water-worshipers, who came to swim 
and that only. Sunday was the great day, and you would 
see a succession of clean-cut plunges from the thirty-foot 
frame at the head of the pier, and long-distance endui 
ance swims out into the middle of the current. 


The man who is really a swimmer, and would rather 
do a thing than lament its absence, can get winter- 
swimming that will keep him sound and free from colds 
in almost any city of one hundred thousand inhabitants 
in almost any country of the world. The solution is the 
club pool, the Y. M. C. A. pool, or the Turkish bath. 
These resorts have been so largely used by men of 
rotund form and lazy habits, and by revelers recovering 
from Saturday night, that they convey the impression of 
a secret society of fat men. But their wise use is en 
tirely possible to any person with a salary of ten dollars 
a week or over. The sixty-foot pool only needs to be 
traversed twenty times for the swimmer to score a 
quarter mile to his credit. It isn’t the same joy as the 
ocean under a clear sky. The splashings of fat bunglers 
shut inside the same marble compartment are more 
objectionable than when you can beat out to open sea 
while they gulp in waves at the margin of the Atlantic 
Coast. But the exercise and the reaction are there in 
pleasant measure, accessible to all whose eye is fixed on 
the blue summer water of the open bay, but most of 
whose life is spent indoors in routine. 

Doubtless there is swimming to be had up around the 
North Pole, and certainly there must be good floating, 
drowsing the long tides idle, where the supposititious 
equator belts our little world. Perhaps some day it will 
be granted us to try one or the other, and round out a 
life of swimming with some daring or luxurious extreme. 
Meantime let every one fall to on what is actually on 
hand, his little pond or brook or strip of the sea, and 
each year gain a wider area of time no longer letting 
June and September go wasted. Then May and Octobe 
will be taken over ig the days that count with always 
the bright goal of a Martin Sheridan in the mind’s eye, 
when all seasons ‘shall he alike to the hardy swimmer, 


master of every strol 
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SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific 
Exposition 
Ten Weeks Before the Opening 








A—Chief Seattle, whose name Seattle bears. 
| B—Manufactures Building. 
C—Official design in sculpture. 
D—California Building 
k-—Hawaiian Building, Government group. 
F--Auditorium, permanent structure. 
G—Looking down the Court of Honor. 
H—The Court of Honor. 
I—Gardens, cascades and geyser basin 
J—Scene along the Court of Honor. 
K—Copses of rhododendrons and firs 
L—Maincourt of the Government Building 
M—Side-end view, Manufactures Building 
N—The Forestry Building. 
O—European and Alaska Buildings 
P—Washington State Building 
Q—Music pavilion in the firs 
R—Palace of Fine Arts, fire-proof. 
S—Foreign Building 
T—Statue, ‘* Spirit of the North.” 
U—Machinery Hall, permanent structure. 
V—Lake Washington, from Fair Grounds. 
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A knot of undergraduates went by 


His Second Senior Class Day 


The Return of a Father to the House Outside the Campus 


By GRACE ELLERY 


CHANNING 


Illustrated by FRANK SNAPP 


S THE train 
drew near the 
city, Mr. De- 
vine actually 
laid aside his 
paper unfin- 
ished, and 
from a casual 
observation of 
some passing 
. ' aiid oa landmark gave 
GR 2 soe Poa his whole at- 
tention to the moving scene outside 
the car window. 

“There are the falls,” he commented 
to himself. “H-m, that used to be the 
last station but one; and the old cross- 
ing—but they’ve filled up the pond. 
Must be getting pretty near.” 

He glanced at his watch and fell 
to thinking with characteristic energy 
what he should say to his son—which, 
equally. characteristically, he had 











avoided doing until now. He never 
wasted more time upon any business 
transaction than was necessary for its 
successful handling, and Howard and 
Howard’s affairs, including whatever 
foolishness he might now have got into 
his head, were merely his next most 
pressing piece of business—certainly 
the business nearest his heart, but 
which he could have done nothing to 
advance by fussing over all the way 
between Chicago and X He had, 
in fact, done no fussing at all since 
he had read his son’s letter, but he had 
not been unaware of a slight, subcon- 
scious anxiety, like an undercurrent, 
through all his business hurry since. 
And he had had to hurry, beyond the 
usual quick despatch of business, to 
enable him to snatch this rare holiday 
for even such an important event as 
his son’s senior class day and com- 
mencement, 
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It was a day they had looked for- 
ward to for years—ever since he had 
entered the boy (a little reluctant, 
for were not Harvard and Yale more 
sounding names?) at his own univer- 
sity, using—he never told Howard how 
much—of his gilded substance to se- 
cure the very same old dormitory 
which he had occupied in his student 
years. On that point of the university 
he had shown a singular obstinacy. 

“Yale or Harvard after, for any 
special course you like,” he had said, 
“and Europe after that; I don’t pro- 
pose to stint you in anything, but I’ve 
set my heart on my only son taking 
his degree where his father and his 
grandfather did before him. It’s a 
good university—and our native town. 
The accident of your being born and 
brought up out West” (like all Mid- 
dle Westerners he spoke of Chicago as 
“West’) “alters nothing. A little pure 
New England won’t hurt you, and 
you'll get it double distilled in X is 
It hasn’t changed any.” Here the 
speaker had smiled a trifle grimly, for 
if he loved the place with an ancestral 
weakness, he also privately despised 
it as a “back number.” is son— 
also privately—thought this might be 
other than a recommendation, but he 
yielded with a good grace. What are 
a few years to youth, with its certain 
hold upon immortality? 

“Tt’s a wonder to me you never go 
back for class reunions,” he once re- 
marked during a vacation as they sat 
talking college in the library over 
their cigars; and his father had an- 
swered with a shrug: 

“Oh, either there’s a flurry on the 
market, or a big case on hand, or your 
mother wanting to sail for Europe 
just then. We’ll come to your class 
day,” he had added, and they had both 
laughed. 

He was keeping the promise now, 
though alone, and thought with a mo- 
ment’s grave regret of his wife—how 
much the day would have meant to 
her. He could not have failed to come 
if only on her account, and he would 
not willingly have done so on his own; 
but Howard had triple-clinched the 
certainty with that last letter of his 
—a very bombshell of a letter to wind 
up a four years’ course in which the 
boy had run up no debts, got into no 
scrapes, and done, on the whole, very 
decently in his classes. The work had 
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always been the very least considera- 
tion in Mr. Devine’s eyes, New Eng- 
lander though he’ was; he had seen 
too much of the world to think much 
of a college preparation for it; what 
he had valued for his son were the 
“associations.” 

And now he was suddenly and coolly 
informed that his son had enough of 
college—that he did not want to go to 
Europe, but was bent, instead, on going 
straight into one of the big paternal 
machine shops after a brief holiday 
(presumably to recruit from the ex- 
haustions of scholarship), and he had 
presented at least six good reasons for 
taking this holiday, of all the places 
in the world, at Ogunquitt. Having 
sent his son back to a New England 
nurture, this should have been to Mr. 
Devine grateful evidence of his accu- 
rate intuitions; instead of which he 


had frowned heavily on reading the 
ingenuous presentation and boiled the 
six reasons briefly down into one, which 
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he as briefly entnciated—“Girl as 
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He leaned over 
and gatherrd 
one—a little 
white blossom 
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he put the letter in his pocket and 
promptly dismissed the matter (save 
for the-subconsciousness), to be dealt 
with on the ground when face to face 
with his son. That this meeting was 
now imminent, another glance out of 
the car window assured him. He had 
not yet decided what to say, but— 
well, he was not going to have the 
boy’s future spoiled by one of the girls 
he remembered only too well, and who, 
doubtless, had continued her line of 
succession—the very kind of girl to 
play havoc with an_ inexperienced 
Western youth. A mass of white 
marble here hurled arrogantly by the 
window. 

“Must be the new court-house— 
quite a structure—and just where we 
used to go chestnutting,” muttered the 
traveler, then leaned eagerly forward. 
“By Jove !—there’s the old hill !—and 
the old church-spire—!”’ A _ curious 
look came into the eyes trained to 
impassiveness. He stood up, like all 
the passengers, from sheer force of 
habit, and began to worry down the 
suit-case from the rack, after the man- 
ner of all uneasy Americans, never 
waiting to arrive before arriving. But 
that done, he continued, standing, to 
gaze with an eager intentness at the 
piled-up banks, crowned with trees 
and houses, through which the train 
hurled, under a street bridge, around 
a curve, and finally into a long and 
dim station, and it was not primarily 
the meeting with his son which caused 
his firm hand to tremble slightly as 
it grasped the boy’s a moment later 
outside. Not lightly may a man step 
backward thirty years. The first glance 
he gave at his son assured him of one 
thing, however: it was “the boy” “no 
longer: the second thrilled him with 
instinctive pride and pleasure in the 
tall, sturdy young fellow beside him. 

“Not much wrong there,” he thought, 
with anxious reassurance, precisely 
because the chap looked suspiciously, 
exuberantly well. 

With an almost suspicious energy, 
too, Howard had seized upon his father 
and his father’s belongings and was 
pilotiag both toward a cab when his 
father stopped him. 

“If you don’t mind, Howard, I’d 
like to walk—get unstiffened and my 
bearings at the same time.” 

His son looked astonished In his 
acquaintance with him his father never 











Never wait- 
ing to ar- 
rive before 


arriving 


had time to walk; an automobile run 
to the speed limit and, when discreetly 
practicable, over, was his pace. 

“Why, of course,” he said. “It’s 
only ten minutes; you'll find it’s the 
same old town still,” he added patron- 
izingly. Receiving no reply, he glanced 
at his companion, and it was vaguely 
brought home to him that he was on 
the eve of surprises; there was an ex 
pression on his father’s face new to 
him as he glanced about the 
with its impossible monument. 

“Same old spot we used to hold 
our Memorial Day orations,” he mur 
mured. “And look here, Howard! I 
was in the mob of torchlighters when 
Blaine came out on that old City Hall 
pedestal and addressed us. By George! 
I can see it all now.” 


square 


‘The young man watched with the 
indulgent amusement of youth the 
changes in his father’s face, and it 
changed many times during the walk. 

“The dear old boy must have cared 
a lot,” he thought with sympatl 
and as quite unaware that a year 
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ago he would not have been sympa 
thetic at all. He supposed now that 
their mutual fondness came back to 
ancestral feelings; after all, this was 
what they had really come out of, and 
that always counted; he knew such a 
lot of people out West who had never 
come out of anything. Still, he was 
used to seeing his father—a contained, 
rather caustic, man, with a keen brain 
for business, which still had kept its 
intellectual edge—moved by quite other 
than ancestral matters, if at all. More- 
over, he had his own reasons for watch- 
ing the pater very closely just now. 

Seen so, the two were curiously 
like, yet unlike enough to mark one 
of those American transitions due to 
geographical influences. At fifty the 
father was still young, a fact which 
his gray hairs only handsomely em- 
phasized, and the New England lines 
were rather rounded out than oblit- 
erated by Western contacts. The 
son suggested a youth who had 
come to manhood under larger 

it might be also easier—con- 
ditions; he was taller, ampler, 
and more richly colored, with a 
wider, less intense, 
gaze. One guessed 
that much had come 
to him as birthright 
which the elder had 
achieved. 

All the way to the 
hotel the elder man 
continued quietly to 
note inconspicuous 
landmarks along the 
narrow streets, but 
they seemed to inter- 
est him abnormally. 

“Actually got a 
trolley line up the 
hill,” he frowned and 
smiled. “I remember 
how they talked 
about it ten years, 
while we were lay 
ing the whole West 
with lines; wonder 
if they’ve got a 
transfer service yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” How 
ard replied, laugh 
ing; “but it’s still esteemed a daring 
innovation; they are talking of letter 
boxes on the cars.” 

“There’s the old chop-hous« I dare 
say you’ve sampled it?’ Ife looked 








People sat on 


their doorstep 














with twinkling eyes at his son and 
his son twinkled back. 

“T dare say I have.” 

“And—upon my word !—there’s old 
Ripton walking up the street exactly 
as he used to at this hour—fifty, a 
hundred years ago.” le smiled de- 
lightedly. “Well, well! I’ve been told 
if 1 came back I'd find the same peo- 
ple doing the same thing at the same 
hour—but I didn’t believe it. The West 
takes that out of me. Ah, there’s the 
old library! In my day that was the 
haunt of all the pretty girls; im 
mensely studious lot they were, but 
always on this side of the building 
—college side; we used to wonder 
what they kept on the shelves on the 
other side.” The little chuckle with 
which he said this died suddenly as 
he glanced up at his son for an an 
swering smile; the young man was 
looking distinctly embarrassed, and an 

awkward silence succeeded. 
It was a relief to 
both that the hotel 
obligingly broke it, 
obtruding its brand- 
new bulk. 

“You’d like me 
to wait for you, 
wouldn't you, 
father?” the young 


man asked courteously, vet he fidgetec 
visibly as he asked 

The elder man looked up: already 
his thoughts had wanderes 

“No; if you don’t mind, I'll come up 
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Yale 
or Harvard 


after 


a little later; you must have plenty to 
attend to at your rooms, and the fact 
is, I’ve a little business of my own.” 

H1is son opened his eyes wide. 

“Business!—in this town! You 
are not thinking of buying a cotton- 
mill, are you?’ 

The elder man 
naturedly. 

“Never mind what I’m going to 
buy; go and look after your spread. 
I'll turn up presently.” 

“All right”—there was a suspicious 
alacrity in the assent; “I’d like to make 
sure Prendergast doesn’t forget the ice 
or something—but you won’t be late?” 
He turned at the door to add mischie- 
vously: “Sure you know the way?” 

“Considering I tramped hollows in 
it before you were born—yes,” re- 
torted his father. “Trot along, you 
only have one senior class day !” 

Apparently the reminder had been 
heeded, if needed; the elder man, lis- 
tening, heard him take the stairs in 
two plunges, and smiled with grim 
sympathy. No; one had only one 
senior class day! Left to himself, he 
made a very accurate toilet and de- 
scended the stairs with due dignity; 
nobody could have conceived how near 
his son’s, for once, was the heart 
under the dignified exterior. One had 
but one senior class day! 


laughed good- 





Outside of the hotel he turned delib- 
erately away from the college, and as 
deliberately chose a street that led 
away from the business districts; evi- 
dently his business was of a particu- 
lar nature. It was June, growing into 
an early dusk, and the city of elms 
and lawns was busy concealing in that 
green cloak a multitude of sins. As 
he walked, the quaint beauty of the 
place struck him, although quaintness 
was the last virtue the ambitious 
manufacturing town pretended to or 
would have been grateful for. It saw 
itself as an important metropolis; it 
looked, to the outsider, a peaceful, in- 
nocent New England scholastic town; 
and it was a corrupt little plutoc- 
racy, with a social scale nicely ad- 
justed to the number of spindles in 
its mills. Moreover, it was a bigoted 
and sectarian little city, and, by a 
natural compensation for its bigotry 
and slowness, its university was known 
for a very automobile among univer- 
sities in the matter of pace; yet in it 
the man who knew both the golden 
West and Harvard had elected to im- 
molate his only son. 

And he knew no repentance even 
yet; rather the atmosphere of the 
place was working like yeast within 
him, and feelings, dormant for thirty 
years, were rising in the ferment of 
spirit. The farther he got away from 
the college, the nearer he felt to it, 
and he continued, without a mistake 
of a turning, straight toward the 
goal of a desire which had suddenly 
stirred into being with his thought- 
less little jest about the library, and 
grown instantly to an overmastering 
impulse. 

It was not far—nothing was far in 
this town; the man from Chicago had 
the sense of a toy village with toy 
streets of an almost impossible steep- 
ness, every one of them heavily roofed 
over with elms or maple. The queer 
old wooden houses sat primly in their 
detached gardens; many of them still 
had the old-time dignity of secluding 
fences—wood or iron; a few only of 
the more pretentious had cast this de- 
cency away, obeying the modern ten- 
dency to live on the sidewalk. And it 
was June—June with the apple trees 
still in late blossom, and the pregnant 
promise of the hot, thick New Eng- 
land summer close at hand, all unlike 
the keen torridity of the West. 
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“How long ago did I walk here?’ 
the Western man asked himself with 
amusement. ‘To play that it all 
amused him was a way of keeping 
the incident in its place, a measure 
of self-respect, and he played it dili- 
gently at intervals, for in his heart 
he was sharply aware of a growing 
sensation—something which gripped 
him like a physical pain—or was it a 
pleasure? He walked on up the street 
(for now he was on the street), going 
very slowly past remembered spots. 
Part of the way was parked and there 
were benches; how many summer eyen- 
ings like this he had spent on one of 
them trying to solve the problem—to 
call or not to call? Some of his fel- 
lows had no such scruples; they called 
seven nights in succession; but he had 
had even in his youth a strain of that 
dignity ocr caution which had_ stood 
him in such good stead since; he had 
never liked to cheapen himself; three 
or four times a week, as he remem- 
bered it, had been about his limit. 
He smiled again—with amusement, of 
course. And now as he drew near a 
certain stretch of elm-shaded walk he 
walked slower yet. About here, he 
told himself with a smile now posi- 
tively cynical, his heart had always 
begun to beat faster. Would she—it 
being June, and a night like this—be 
out on her doorstep or not? In those 
days people sat on their doorsteps. 
And would there be any one with her 
—or not? There was the house-gar- 
den—for a moment a positive clutch 
assailed him. He found himself de- 
liberately thanking heaven there was 
no one on the steps; but he made that 
all right with himself by the increased 
cynicism of his laugh. Of course, no 
one would be there !—even thirty years 
ago—they would all be at the campus. 
In the shadow of the nearest tree he 
stopped and leaned deliberately on the 
top of the gate—it was the same old 
gate, he felt sure; he touched the latch 
with his fingers—it had the same old 
squeak. And then for a moment he 
stopped laughing and lost all regard 
for his own opinion. 

Tempi passati! O tempi passati! 
Oh, days of youth! Oh, dream of 
youth ! 
his life since had he felt what he used 
to feel in that little dooryard! There 
were roses growing against the fence ; 
there had been roses then. Casting a 





When in the thirty years of © 


“We 
stood 
in this very 
window’ 


quick look about the deserted street, 
he leaned over and gathered one—a 
little white blossom—and, taking from 
his pocket a massive leather book, laid 
it away among his business papers. 
They dealt with big money affairs— 
those papers. At that moment, all 
put together, they were not worth to 
him what the little rose had stood for. 
Tempi passati! Oh, days of youth! 
“Youthful sentiment,” he would have 
said yesterday—but that was _ before 
he had stood here, where all at once 
things which had been dreams, rarely 
recalled for years, became realities 
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again. Realities! Had there been 
any other realities in life half so real? 
He had lived a full man’s life, full of 
stir and energy and enterprise, a self- 
respecting life, and been largely suc- 
cessful even by the American stand- 
ard. There was nothing particularly 
to regret or be ashamed of; but how 
far, seen now, it had been from the 
life he dreamed of in those days, 
those good days of his youth! 
It had been a fast little college 
town even then; there 
had been plenty of 
things that had _ better 
not have happened even 
in a fast little college 
town; but somehow this 
house, the associations 
which surrounded it, 
the influences it shed, 
all that it stood for and 
that emanated from it, 
had sweetened and 
cleansed the whole for 
him. He had been a 
better man in that fast 
little college town than 
he had ever been since. 
Nobody else might know 
it—but he knew it him 
self. He had been capa- 
ble of things then he 
had never been capable 
of again. And all 
because of what? 
Ile acknowledged to 
himself now that all 
his obstinate insist- 
ence in sending How- 
ard here had been 
due to this one thing. 
He had seen, uncon- 
sciously, his whole * 
college life in the 
light of that asso- 
ciation. It was for 
this—for the sake of 
something missed out 
West—missed every- 
where since; and he 
had never reflected 
that this might not 
come the boy’s way. 
Ile had never even 
consciously desired 
it; he had other and 
definite plans for Howard; he had 
never even realized that the light 
which illuminated the college streamed 
directly from these doorsteps. And 
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The old campus 


that light he might have kept always 
by him; he had never had any doubt 
about that—he had always known. If 
she had not been wholly in love with 
him, she had been, like other girls, 
in love with love; half the effort he 
had wasted since on worthless things 
would have made her in love with 
him. He knew the very moment when 
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she had trembled on the verge—when 
they had both trembled on the verge; 
the very spot beneath the trees, on 
their walk home on his class-night, 
when in the softened tenderness of 
gathered memories, and touched with 
youth’s first tragedy of parting, he 
should have spoken. For he was going 
to Europe and then to Harvard to 
please his father, exactly as he had 
planned that his son should go to 
Europe and then to Harvard to please 
him. They had corresponded; he had 
seen her, off and on, through the Har- 
vard years, and always he meant to 
speak one day; then came his years 
on the plains and in Chicago. He was 
older, more cautious; it seemed better 
to establish himself first. The busi- 
ness instinct which had made him a suc- 
cess engrossed him ; letters grew fewer, 
visits rarer—and then—he heard of 
her marriage. And he had not forgot- 
ten yet how he had felt when he heard. 
The daughter of a college professor, 
she had fulfilled her natural destiny 
and married the young professor of 
Greek and archeology—a man of his 
own class, a tall, slender boy, who 
even in those days had the scholar’s 
lamp burning in his eyes, and had been 
conspicuously absent from all those 
walks and talks, those evenings and 
years. From time to time some chance 
word had drifted his way—of them in 
Greec? on Sabbatical years—and then 
the man had written books—works on 
archeology. He had every reason to 
suppose it had been a happy, suitable 
marriage, like his own. He had al- 
ways considered his own as happy. 
Ilis wife had been a handsome, suc- 
cessful woman; they had been very 
comfortable together—and there had 
been the boy. Moreover, he had made 
her happy. He had nothing to re- 
proach himself with on that score; 
but neither did he reproach himself 
with unfaithfulness to her memory as 
he stood there by the little gate. All 
his reproaches were for something ut- 
terly different. As he remembered the 
boy who sat there summer evenings 

the boy who used to thrill at so many 
things—forgotten stirs of finer feeling, 
the meeting touch of finger-tips (never 
in the world had he touched her lips, 
nor even held her hand; it was part 
of the perfection of his dream that 
that would have been impossible), he 
wondered what that boy might have 


been if he had carried the dream 
through his life—a reality. Would it 
have been possible? Probably not, 
thought the man with a shrug. 

A knot of undergraduates went by 
on the other side of the street, hur- 
rying toward the campus, and as they 
went they sang from sheer exuberance 
of youth. 

“Good night. Good night, beloved— !” 
their voices came floating back on the 
quiet air. 

Good heavens! Did they sing that 
still? How many nights had they not 
sung that under the windows of how 
many girls! He had a voice in those 
days—Howard had it now. And on 
that night they had sung till after 
midnight on the campus and till after 
dawn through the streets; they had 
sung “Good night!” to everybody’s be- 
loved, and then he had stolen around 
and sung it all alone to her for the 
last time. The last time it had proved 
indeed. 

Ile straightened himself up, for more 
students were approaching, this time 
on his side of the street. After they 
had passed he gave one more linger- 
ing look (a last look he knew it to 
be this time; thirty years hence he 
should not come back for his grand 
son’s Cclass-day), hummed very softly, 
“Good night, beloved!” and tried to 
smile at his own folly, but turned 
away rather abruptly instead. 

On the way back to the college he 
thought with a whimsical tenderness of 
his son as a sort of extension of that 
early self of his. He resolved that he 
would deal gently with the boy’s fool- 
ishness—it would be enough probably 
merely to get him away. Time and 
absence, he reflected with momentary 
bitterness, could efface most images. 
Probably three months “of Europe 
would serve to obliterate four years 
of X . He resolved also to keep 
an observant eye upon him that even- 
ing, but to do nothing to spoil it—one 
has but one senior class-day. Then, 
with only a little less than his usual 
definitiveness, he dismissed the past 
and gave himself up to an old stu 
dent’s enjoyment of the present; for 
the college campus rose at the end of 
the street before him. 

The old campus! What old gradu- 
ate looks on it unmoved! Its elms 
looked no larger than they had looked 
thirty years ago to the magnifying 

Continued on puge 2%) 
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Mr. Robert Hilliard in ‘‘A Fool There Was”’ 


HEN, as a lady is about to sail 
for Europe, a pale-faced young 
man shoots himself at her feet 
and she only says, “Ha! ha!” 
and a moment later, when the 
deck steward has rather osten- 
tatiously mopped up the blood, 
asks him to set her steamer-chair 
over the still damp spot, it may 
safely be conjectured that she is 
no better than she ought to be. 
The Woman in Mr. Porter Emerson Browne’s play, “A 
Fool There Was,” was, in fact, very bad indeed. She was 
a vampire. She had driven a number of men to ruin and 
suicide before she met The Husband—we preserve the 
program’s careful and although she could 
searcely have been in the first flush of her success, it can 
not be said that her ne arts had yet begun to 
show any signs of decay 

She found The Husband, a handsome, healthy, alto- 
gether estimable citizen, saying good-by to The Wife and 
The Child as he was about to sail for Europe on an im- 
portant secret mission for the President. And she left 
him, a year or so later, given up by family and friends, 
a drunken wreck, squeezed dry and dead. Then she 
pulled a rose from her corsage and scattered the red 
petals over him and went cackling away to find a new 
man. No doubt whatever is left in the spectator’s mind 
about her wickedness. You can not blame the man over 
in the left-hand side of the orchestra who hisses as the 
curtain goes down. 

And, of course, this is an act of consideration on Mr. 
Browne’s and the actress’s part for which all tender- 
minded people must be properly grateful. There are 
vampires, doubtless, who do not ring bells,.as it were, 
when they come, who make virtue unattractive and vice 
heroic and desirable and insinuate themselves through 
one’s better nature, so to speak. When they have com- 
pleted their tragic work, the irony of it is that “it wasn’t 
the least what the lady meant,” as Mr. Kipling said. 

These “inside,” Ibsen-like vampires are horrid and un- 
comfortable. An outside, visual one like this, however, 
with a snaky gown, a lowering picture hat, languishing 
eyes, and vermilion lips—one who carries a sign, as it 
were, “This Way to the Vampire”—is a comfort and de- 
light. She is like the buzz-saw which always is stopped 
before it decapitates the heroine, or the gunpowder keg 
which isn’t really going to go off. Jones and Robinson 
ean watch her and grind their teeth and say: “Gad! 
This is life!” and go out into Forty-second Street again 
as cheerful as larks, just as sophomores of a decade ago 
used to repeat “The Vampire” to a melancholy piano 
accompaniment and grow acutely and delightfully sorry 
for themselves for the crimes they had yet to commit. 

In short, theatricalism and bathos are not necessarily 
at all tiresome. Anything done in earnest has a certain 
force, and Mr. Browne apparently is very much in earnest 
in his admiration of Kipling’s poem and his endeavors to 
make a play of it. It is refreshing to see two such 
breezy and muscular men as Mr. Robert Hilliard and 
Mr. Courtenay shouting at each other as The Husband 
and The Friend and to hear the ladies admire his beauty 
when Mr. Hilliard turns his broad shoulders to the audi 
ence. Moreover, as Miss Nanette Comstock makes The 
Wife, after all her mental anguish, look exactly as round 
and plump and smiling and generally adorable in the last 
act as she was in the first, while The Friend stands 
stoutly by to offer her all the protection and consolation 
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in a strong man’s power, there are tangible reasons for 
optimism as one walks away. With every respect for 
Miss Katherine Kaelred’s gifts, I was unable to imagine 
her with all her vampiring 
such a sensible-looking citizen as Mr. Hilliard away from 

let us say—an evening paper or an oyster stew, in 


*“Kee-ee-ees me, meh fools!” 


finitely less from the suburban rose-bower and lovely 
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A Vampire and Others 


Including Eve and a 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


Young Lady with a Promising Soprano Voice 








Miss Comstock. Let us, however, bear her no ill-will 
for that. One’s feelings should not be put to too great 
a strain in this cheerful spring weather. 

A Lady Loses Her Voice 
3 F QUITE a different sort is Mr. Edward 

' Locke’s engaging little play, “The Cli- 
max.” It has only four characters, 
the action all takes place in the same 
simple New York flat, and the tragedy 
hangs on whether or not a young lady 
loses her singing voice. 

3 . Adelina had come from a little Ohio 
town to share the dingy flat with Uncle Luigi Golfanti 
and his son Pietro, so that the old music-teacher could 
give her lessons and watch over her voice. They were 
very ambitious. Adelina was going to be a great opera- 
singer some day, and lead Uncle Luigi out in answer 
to the applause and say: “I owe it all to him. He was 
my teacher.” Pietro adored Adelina, and divided his 
time between pleading his hopeless case and dashing to 
the piano and pouring out his sorrows in music. This 
piano should be on the program with the rest of the cast. 

The difficulty was John Raymond, the young doctor. 
He had lived next door to Adelina, and he loved her. 
He was opposed to the stage and to Adelina’s career, 
and wanted her to give it up and marry him. A slight 
operation had to be performed on her throat. For a 
week after it Adelina was not permitted to speak above 
a whisper. There was a bare chance that the operation 
would destroy her singing voice, and the desperate young 
doctor succeeded in convine ing her by mental suggestion 
that this had been done. He made her use an atomizer 
day after day to continue the suggestion until at last 
the career was given up and the wedding arranged. 

In the excitement of the wedding day, Adelina sud- 
denly finds that she can sing, and the remorseful young 
doctor confesses his selfish deception and goes away. As 
the curtain falls, Pietro is playing his great song, and 
Adelina, really in love with the doctor at last, is singing 
as she never sang before. Just what happens is a trifle 
vague, but one infers that she has her career, or at least 
a good try at it, and that ge or later she comes back 
to her doctor and the anchor to windward. 

The little play is written with a great deal of fresh 
ness and sincerity, and an unusual understanding of the 
musician’s enthusiasm and point of view. Mr. Albert 
Bruning was characteristically good as the old music 
master, and Miss Leona Watson pleasing in the by no 
means easy task of both acting like a singer and sing 
ing like one too. Mr. William Lewers was the doctor 
and Mr. Effingham Pinto the unhappy Pietro—with 
the aid of the piano. It is a play which will please those 
who like to see on the stage the same sort of problems 
and emotions which they know every day at home, 





When Eve Came to New York 
HE first appearance of Eve in Mrs. 
Tupper-Bellamy’s drawing-room in M1 
~ Lee Wilson’s fantasy, “The Return of 
5 probably on the road ere this 
sees light—was of undoubted interest. 
The young lady had been brought up 
in a Virginia forest, completely iso 
oN lated from the world. She an her 
brother had been taken from a foundling asylum when 
small children by Mrs. Tupper-Bellamy’s rich uncle and 
immured in the Virginia Eden. When the uncle died 
he tactlessly left all his money to the young people, 
ind at the opening of the play the righteously indignant 





niece had pulled Eve out of her Eden and brought her to 
New York. Here, she reasoned, her barbarous charms 
would assure instant social success, and Mrs. Tuppe1 
Bellan might, incidentally, get some of the money 

Kve had known no one but her brother, Adam, and old 














The music teacher, his pupil, and her two young admirers in ‘* The Climax’ 


Winters, a philosophical gentleman with a coon-skin cap 
and a long white beard. She also knew all about deer, 
chipmunks, porcupine, and the Unseen Ones, of whom 
she was much afraid. She was shaped like a goddess, as 
strong as a colt, bubbling over with love of light and color, 
and when she saw Mrs. Conybear’s pearl necklace, she 
immediately and joyfully grabbed for it. Old Winters 
had apparently not gone in heavily on property rights. 
And she quickly and quite without malice informed the 
straight-fronted and firmly-corseted lady that she was 
pulled in in the middle like an ant and looked like a toad. 

And when the charming Mr. Seymour Perchwell was 
presented she was no less delighted with him than he 
with her and joyfully cried: “Oh, I love you, Seymour! 
almost as soon as she set eyes on him. Of course Mrs. 
Tupper-Bellamy was shocked and told the young person 
to leave the room—Mr. Perchwell, it might be explained, 
was engaged to Miss Tupper-Bellamy—but it was almost 
impossible to make her go. She would get as far as the 
door and then describe a circle back to the young man— 
and Miss Bertha Galland’s cozy beauty and pleasing sim- 
plicity makes this part very plausible and attractive— 
and, “But I’d rather talk to Seymour,” she would say. 

Later, when the two were left alone, this really gifted 
philanderer endeavored to kiss Eve’s hand. She won- 
dered why this interesting novelty vaguely frightened 
her—she never had been afraid of Adam. Mr. Seymour 
gave her his orchid and explained the resemblance be 
tween its exotic beauty and lack of fragrance and the 
brilliant, artificial world into which she was just enter 
ing. He taught her the indispensable phrase, “It is not 
done,” and as the curtain falls he is adding to her 
vocabulary the word “fascinating,” which describes, he 
says, the mysterious world which attracts her, yet fills 
her with vague suspicion and dismay. 

It is an interesting and promising beginning with 
reality and the fantastic very plausibly combined. In 
the next act, a year later, we find Eve in her magnificent 
country place near Tarrytown. It is, perhaps, a not too 
encouraging fact that the scene is one of those brilliant 
evening parties with guests passing in and out and music 
and dancing off stage. Eve has spent oceans of money. 
She has bought villas abroad, taken yachting parties 
to the Mediterranean, and filled her house with opera 
singers as if they cost no more than canary birds. She 
is a long way from Eden now. In other words, the bloom 
is off Mr. Dodd’s idea, and unless he is to make good on 
the basis of ordinary polite comedy, the fantastic note 
must be held with unusual deftness and originality 

It can scarcely be said that he accomplished either task. 
The act was more “dramatic” than the first and also more 
commonplace. The third and last was even weaker. Eve, 
disgusted with.the hypocrisy of society, returned to Eden, 
but found mere trees and chipmunks no longer satisfying. 
The result was a rather labored struggle on the author’s 
part to inject an element of surprise and suspense into 
what the audience already suspected was to happen. Of 


course the old gentleman in the coon-skin cap informs the 
young people that they are not brother and sister after all, 
and with Eve’s decision to devote herself to the poor, the 
hitherto unconscious lovers are brought together at last 

Symbolism and fantasy are difficult things, as every 
body knows. Mr. Barrie might have maintained the not« 
of freshness and fantasy to the end, but, as somebody said 
the other day, the fairies help him. Mr. Dodd is not so 
very many years away from Yale, and possibly he may 
make the acquaintance of some fairies later on Cher 
was freshness in his idea, wit in some of the talk, and in 
a number of Eve’s lines a genuine feeling for nature. The 
first-nighters didn’t care for Miss Galland. TI think she 
must have improved later on Mr. Lester Lonergan was 
1 graceful Perchwell, and Mr. Dodson Mitchell, of course 


more than able to take care : 4 mall part of the 


family lawyer The rest of the wst scarcely did the 
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Comment About Congress 


By MARK 


*PWARD march the tariff rates. Washington is 
crowded with the powerful and those who have 
taken the shilling of the powerful. Senator Aldrich 
tells the naked truth when he says that ninety-nine 
of a hundred of those who appear before the Finance 
Committee ask for higher rates. (The consumer is 
at home busy with the plow. ) Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are immersed in a high protection atmos- 
phere Every atoning moment he is the center of a pressure that 
cries ‘‘ Raise the rates.’’ ‘‘ You vote for high rates on my steel, and I'll 
vote for high rates on your lumber’’—and so two rates are raised. 
Every day of delay means greater and greater heights. Every day of 
speech-making on the Senate floor is a day of buttonholing in the Capi- 
tol corridors. Senator Heyburn of Idaho said the other day that he 
does not consider the Republican Party pledged to revision downward, 
merely to readjustment—and ‘‘readjustment’’ is a euphemism for 
revision upward. That is the present spirit of the Republican Senate 
organization. The bill that comes to President Taft for signature will 
in ‘all probability be higher than the Dingley bill. In the recollection of 
his campaign promises, the President will face the first real test of his 
moral courage. 





Some Democratic Senators 


rTNHIS is the list of those Democratic Senators who, up to the present 

_, writing, have spoken in favor of retaining the present duty on 
lumber: 

F. M. Simmons of North Carolina. 

John Walter Smith of Maryland. 

The National Democratic platform plank on lumber says: ‘‘ We de- 
mand the immediate repeal of the tariff on lumber, timber, and 
logs, and that these articles be placed upon the free list.’’ 


A Bully in Debate 


NENATOR BAILEY of Texas was delivering his speech on the income 
._) tax. In the course of it he said: 

“There was a time when he [Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island] denounced an 
income tax as a Populistie, Socialistic, Democratic plan of distributing fortunes. 
He will not repeat that during this debate because the Senator from Rhode Island, 
like all the rest of us, learns something as he grows older. [Laughter.]” 

Immediately after the laughter subsided there was this spirited 
denial, which we set down verbatim from the Congressional Record : 

“Mr. ALpRICH: Mr. President, I have never at any time or anywhere expressed 
any such opinion as that which the Senator from Texas now attributes to me.” 


A Senator charged so directly as Mr. Bailey here is. charged, with 
false statement, might very well be discomfited, lose the thread of his 
argument, and be disc redited in the eyes of his fellow Senators and 
of all present, just as Senator Aldrich hoped Mr. Bailey would be. 
Mr. Aldrich has been long on the Senate floor and is adept in every trick 
of browbeating or cunning that helps to give him dominance. 

But Senator Bailey was not discomfited. Within three minutes his 
secretary was at his desk with the bound volume of the Congressional 
Record for June, 1894, from which he read: 

“Mr. ALDRICH: Does he not understand that the income tax is supported by the 
Socialist Party, by the Populist Party, and by the Democratic Party, with a few 
honorable exceptions, simply as a means for the redistribution of wealth?” 

Following the reading of this fifteen-year-old speech of Mr. Aldrich’ s, 
there ensued this exchange of remarks—we quote the Congressional 
Record verbatim: 

“Mr. ALpRicH: That is what I said. 

“Mr. BAILEY: But the Senator from Rhode Island said he did not say it. 

“Mr. AutpricH: I think the statement made by me at that time was absolutely 
accurate as a historical statement, and I should make the same statement now as 
to conditions which then existed. 

“Mr. BAILEY: But the Senator said a moment ago that he had never, at any 
time or in any place, characterized an income tax as a Populistic, Socialistic, Demo 
cratic plan to redistribute fortunes. But I leave that aside to ask what the Senator 
thinks of the statement made by the present President of the United States, in his 
speech accepting the Republican nomination, in which he says he believes in an 
income tax? Is he a Socialist? Is he a Populist? Is he a Democrat? [Laughter.] 

“Mr. Atpricu: I would be glad if the Senator would read that statement.” 

And so the episode ended with Senator Aldrich still questioning Sen- 
ator Bailey’s accuracy—but in somewhat more moderate language. Not 
many men, under the circumstances, would have practised Senator 
Bailey’s forbearance to punch a bully when’s he’s down. 


Brusk Reasoning 


Alabama, this 


item, printed in the Concordia, Kansas, ‘‘ Weekly Empire’’ last 


fall, has found its way into the Congressional Record: 


“CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


“We have been invited to send a dollar contribution to the Republican campaign 
fund that is being raised by popular subscription and to which President Roosevelt 


SULLIVAN 


recently subscribed. We would like to have our dollar in such select company all 
right, but we have done all the contributing we intend to do this year. 

“We recently have completed building a house, at a cost of something over four 
thousand dollars, and for every foot of lumber, every pane of glass, every sack of 
cement, every pound of nails, and, in fact, for nearly every bit of material that 
went into it, we made a good liberal contribution through the trusts that control 
them, and we guess we have done our share. 

“It may be treason for a Republican newspaper to talk this way, but facts are 
facts, and it sort of relieves our conscience to tell the truth about the trusts once 
in a while. We will just let the several trusts to which we have had to pay unwill- 
ing tribute in the past year pay our dollar for us. We need it and they do not.” 


Senator Lodge says the consumer is a myth. 


The Promised Land 
penn ALDRICH, leading the 


mountain: 


Southern Democrats up on the 


“I said that I wanted to commend the spirit of the Senator from Mississippi. I 
believe the Southern States have already entered upon an era of development and 
prosperity which will surprise the world; and, as far as I am concerned, in every 
vote I give upon this bill I intend to do everything I can as a legislator to encourage 
and increase that degree of prosperity and development to which I have alluded. 

“T am glad to see that Senators upon the other side recognize this fact and are 
willing to cooperate with us in giving such protection—I care not what you call it— 
such encouragement, if you please, to this development as will make your country 
what it ought to be, a country which will blossom as the rose compared with the 
wilderness which existed there twenty-five years ago.” 


Print the Statement—in Quotation Marks 


7 ANSAS has eight Congressmen. All of them are Republicans. 
kK Two of these are among the Republican ‘‘ insurgents’’ who voted 
successfully against the adoption of the old rules. These two are Victor 
Murdock of Wichita and E. H. Madison of Dodge City. The others 
stood by Cannon. 

The day after that memorable fight on the rules a telegram addressed 
to the Kansas insurgents, Murdock and Madison jointly, was received in 
Washington. That telegram read: 

“Kansas congratulates you both on your magnificent fight for the recovery of the 
constitutional rights of the members of the national House of Representatives.” 


This telegram was signed by three men jointly. They were W. R. 
Stubbs, Governor; J. N. Dolley, Chairman Republican State Central 
Committee, and Del Valentine, Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

These three names signed to such a telegram—and especially the first 
two names in their official capacity—would seem to indicate the senti- 
ment of Kansas and the Republican party in Kansas as to Cannon. 

Some weeks later, Governor Stubbs and Chairman Dolley paid a 
visit to Washington on a matter of business of the State of Kansas. In 
the course of that business they called on President Taft. As to some 
things that happened in the course of the call on President Taft, and 
during the visit to Washington, we now print this version from the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) ‘‘ Times’’: 

“There was, however, one very satisfactory outcome of the visit. ... President 
Taft has to others expressed himself in words which could not be misunderstood, 
that he desired it to be made clear that the position taken by the two Kansas Con- 
gressmen, Murdock and Madison, in bolting the Republican organization of the 
House of Representatives, and voting with the Democrats, was not endorsed by him, 
and that Congressmen Scott, Campbell, Miller, Anthony, Calderhead, and Reeder 
had voted strictly in accordance with his ideas and his recommendations of what 
was best for the Republican Party and for the country, in consideration of the issues 
presented in the organization of the House. It is generally understood that this 
information was conveyed to Stubbs and Dolley and Jackson. 

“And this is not all. When the Kansas statesmen visited Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock, former chairman of the Republican National Committee, and who is 
generally recognized as the political adviser and manager of the Taft Administra- 
tion, they were also plainly informed by Mr. Hitchcock that the course of certain 
Republican bolters and traitors in the organization of the House of Representatives 
Of course this information was vouchsafed to Gov- 
ernor Stubbs and Chairman Dolley because of the telegram which they had sent to 
Washington endorsing the course of certain bolters on the Kansas Congressional 


was not endorsed by him... . 


delegation. 

“And now for the development which capped the climax. As the result of the 
statements made to the Kansas visitors by President Taft and Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock,” ete. 

This raises a serious and important question. We dispute the allega- 
tion of the Leavenworth ‘‘ Times,’’ and challenge it to print in quota- 
tion marks exactly what it alleges President Taft said and exactly what 
it alleges Postmaster-Gene “al Hitchcock said—what it deseribes as ‘‘ the 
statements made to the Kansas visitors by President Taft and Post- 
master-General Hitcheock.’’ Until that is done, nobody ean get much 
farther into the situation. Just as soon as the Leavenworth ‘‘ Times 
prints—in quotation marks—the exact language used by these two gen- 
tlemen. or admits that it was misinformed, we should like to take up the 
generally, and the Republican 
whether it ap- 


whole question as to whether Kansas 
party in Kansas, is with Cannon or against Cannon 
proves or disapproves of the action of Messrs. Murdock and Madison as 
‘insurgents.’’ 
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Roaming through Aden—Mr. Roosevelt being shown 
the points of interest by the Norwegian Consul 


Spinning yarns aboard ship—Mr. Roosevelt and Frederick C. Selous, 
author and big game hunter, relating experiences on the “ Admiral” 


Mr. Roosevelt inspecting the Jamous water tanks of Aden, Arabia 


Roosevelt on the Way to Afric: 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current 


The Piping Times of Peace 


HEAD of items on slaughter in 
Asia Minor, and the sudden 
boom in English, German, and 
Austrian Dreadnoughts, and the 
erack of the gun of the lion- 
killer, we open this week’s de- 
partment with the National 
Peace Congress at Chicago. 
rom May 3 on, for three days, 
men expressed their moral yearn- 
ings, and the hope that lies hid- 
den under the bickerings of trade and the jealousies of 
race and faith. 

Peace congresses are as naive, amusing, and ineffectual 
as the other efforts of faulty human nature to “be 
good.” An attempt in this realm represents as much 
vital effort as large success in practical politics or the 
conduct of a business. It requires many foot-pounds of 
energy to communicate a moral impulse. So a resolu 
tion here is as good as a performance at the every-day 
level. The resolution of this Congress was to the effect 
that war is “a relic of barbarism unworthy of our time, 
and that the nations of the world, by joint agreement, 
by a league of peace among themselves, ought to make 
its recurrence hereafter impossible.” 

So troubled is the international situation this year 
that more than one peace orator had to apologize for 
his nation’s militant activity. 

Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador to the United States, stated: 

“We will, in 1912, have ten Dreadnoughts and three 
Invincibles, and not seventeen or twenty-five Dread- 
noughts as was wrongly stated.” : 

Wu _ Ting-Fang, representing the Chinese Empire, 
stated that “her traditional policy of settling disputes 
by discussion and amicable means will not be departed 
from. ... The reorganization of our army need not 
create the least alarm, nor is it in conflict with the 
objects of this society. The Chinese Government has 
been actuated by one aim, and that is to place the 
troops in a state of efficiency for police and defensive 
purposes only.” 





Seattle, the Hostess 


EATTLE, in the State of Washington, entertains the 
C world at large from June 1 to October 16. With 

the Alaska -Yukon- Pacific Exposition she reveals 
what the Northwest is and is doing. It is a seetion with 
riches and energy beyond the reach of most lands. The 
Exposition is a frank, legitimate, and most salutary 
advertisement that immense natural resources are wait- 
ing exploitation. Eastern farmers on rocky hillside 
farms, disconsolate Easterners on salary, desirous of a 
new home and a fresh working field, are aimed at by 
this colossal shop-window display, whose every shining 
exhibit is to be manifolded and surpassed in the un 
plumbed territory. 

Our double-page of photographs shows the prepared- 
ness with which Seattle met the situation ten weeks 
ahead of the opening. We shall have to wait a year 
to show how permanently the city planned and built. 
For this is no ephemeral world’s fair, whose pasteboard 
will be ripped down. Its structures will be taken over 
into permanent uses. 

The site chosen was a portion of the campus of the 
State University of Washington—350 acres of it, lying 
between Lake Union and Lake Washington, and looking 
out upon the Olympics and the Cascade Mountains. A 
fund of $1,000,000 was provided by the Legislature, 
$600,000 at the disposal of the University Regents 
and $400,000 for the State Commission of the Fair. 
Many of the buildings were so constructed as to lend 
themselves to the permanent requirements of a uni- 
versity and a State. 


News from Overhead 


ERE for a thousand years or so, men have been 
| | doing their best to get up into the air. But May, 
1909, is ushered in by a Mexican in Puebla who 
got up all right but couldn’t come down. He had built 
his air-boat with every sort of device but that for 
descent. He made a blithe start on the morning of 
May 2, climbed the blue for fifty feet, and at that van- 
tage height began to maneuver dexterously. Tiring of 
his performance, he decided to come down and go home, 
but found he had omitted the gear for dropping. So 
there he stuck, while his friends ran about on the earth 
and wondered how they could get at him. Finally a boy, 
remembering Rahab’s rescue, floated a toy balloon up to 
him, with a guy-rope attached to the scarlet thread. The 
foater pulled in the rope, and his friends, with a long, 
strong pull all together, hauled him and his airboat back 
to the ground. Their sensation was not unlike that of 
“playing” a large coy fish at the end of a hand-line. 
Felix Gallo, the too buoyant aeronaut, is the first man 
in history to get stuck in the sky. 
Wilbur Wright, arriving in London on May 2, says: 
“In the past vear I must have flown between 2,500 and 
3,000 miles.” — 


That is a steady rain-or-shine average, Sundays in 
cluded, of seven miles a day He might consider it in 
the light of a constitutional, as another less aerial per 
son loc upon the morning shower bath or the noon 














The Petersburg Battle Monument to the Blue and the 


Gray. Presented by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

vania, it was dedicated at Petersburg, Virginia, on May 

19 by Grand Army men, composing a division of the 

Army of the Potomac, to the memory of those 

who fell in the Civil War in and around Peters- 

burg. Veterans of both armies were in attendance 
COPYRIGHT 1908 By H C. MANN 
walk. Seven miles in the air before turning in for the 
night. 

We can predict his hitting up his average this com- 
ing year to, say, twelve miles a day. And before this 
man and his brother, who between them are bringing in 
an epoch, have finished their lofty pilgrimage, we shall 
doubtless be watching them clicking off long reaches of 
space on their taximeter planes. Perhaps they will yet 
triple the yearly distance of the commercial traveler who 
crawls along on his 100,000 miles a year in laggard Em- 
pire State Expresses and Cannonball Specials. 


The Militant *«‘P. T. T.”’’ 


RANCE, and particularly Paris, is shaking with 

one more periodic semi-revolutionary crisis. Shall 

Government employees be permitted to unionize ? 
that is the disturbing question. On May 6 the “P. 'T. T.” 
—the Posts, Telegraph, and Telephone Employees’ Asso- 
ciation—transformed itself into a syndicate or union. It 
thus claims the right to “strike” against the state em 
ployer with the same freedom with which union workmen 
may “strike” against private employers. This action has 
been led up to by considerable tumultuous history. 

By the law of Mareh 21, 1884, teachers, telegraphers, 
bureau clerks, postal employees, Government architects, 
engineers, and mechanies organized mutual benefit asso 
ciations. 

In March, 1909, a widespread “strike” of civil service 
Government employees was called because of the attempt 
to substitute a test of merit for that of seniority for pro 
motion in the postal service. On Sunday, March 13, the 
general association of Government telegraph employees 
declared a strike. By Tuesday, Paris and many other 
cities were without means of communication with the 
outside world. The strike spread to railway mail clerks, 
telephone and postal employees, letter carriers, firemen 
and linemen. The Government compromised with the 
strikers, one of the concessions being that hereafter 
grievances could be submitted directly to the Minister 
of Publie Works—thus preparing the way for making 
the head of the Postal Department a Cabinet Minister. 
The strikers went back to work. 

The fresh flurry of trouble was caused by the Govern 
ment’s failure to keep its promises, so the “P. T. T.” 
men say. 

Paris at such times lives in a whirl of upheaval talk 
and half believes that another Commune is at hand, or 
a world strike of workers, such as has been periodically 
threatened for the last forty vears. 

Graham Taylor, who is both well-informed and open 
minded on the problems of labor, says: 

“The affiliation of those employed to serve the whole 
people with the organization for the class interests of 
any part of the population, however large, may not onl) 
be seriously questioned but peremptorily challenged. No 
one will claim that the right thus to affiliate could be 
conceded to the army or to the police. 

“While the right of any craftsman in government em 
ploy to affiliate himself with the union of his general 
craft may not be denied, yet that by no means involves 
the right of those in any department of the Government 
service to organize as Government employees and then 
affiliate with the organization of any distinct class of 
the people. 

“Whatever theoretical or even practical reasons there 
may be to the contrary, does not the possibility of a sym 
pathetic strike by unionized Government employees, such 
as menaced the peace and paralyzed the power of the 
entire French people. point an incontrovertible argument 
against the public recognition of the right of Government 
employees to unionize?” 


Events 


Two Vacation Suggestions 


( UITO is a rather difficult place to get to, but it is 
extremely well worth seeing. It lies about ten 
. thousand feet above the Pacific, at the base of 
Pichincha voleano and within sight of some of the might- 
iest peaks of the Andes. Cotopaxi and Antisana, both 
over nineteen thousand feet, are near by, and Chimborazo, 
over twenty thousand feet high, is passed on the way up 
from Guayaquil. Guayaquil is the seaport for Quito, 
the capital of Ecuador, and comfortable steamers touch 
there frequently on the way down the coast from Pan- 
ama. Probably no vast horde of North American tour- 
ists will find it convenient to vist Quito’s exposition this 
summer, but those who do will enjoy the experience. 

Another and more ambitious “world’s fair” will be the 
Railway Exhibition at Buenos Ayres in 1910. This fair 
will open in May and close in November, and it is 
planned to exhibit all sorts of transportation methods 
and allied devices, including not only locomotives, auto 
mobiles, street-cars, airships, and beasts of burden, but 
telephones and telegraphs, military transports and sani 
tation, and the decorative fine arts applied to the trans 
port industry. The exhibition will be held in grounds 
near Sarmiento and Alvear Avenues, where Buenos Ayres 
takes its drive each afternoon. Among the surprises 
likely to greet those North Americans who visit this 
huge and animated capital will be the news that over 
fifteen thousand miles of railway lines already gridiron 
the Argentine Republic. Indeed, a railroad map of this 
great wheat and cattle growing country resembles a leaf 
torn from one of our own railroad folders, and little 
suggests the country of guachos and the pampa pictured 
in the antique wood-cuts of our geographies. Last year 
Argentina’s exports were worth 387,429,983, with a 
trade balance of over one hundred million dollars in 
favor of the Argentinians. 

The absurd tradition that it is necessary to go to 
Europe in order to get to South America comfortably 
is rudely jolted again by the appearance of the new 
Lamport and Holt steamship Vasari of 12,000 tons to ply 
between New York and Brazil and the Argentine. The 
Vasari will carry 150 first-cabin passengers, all in out- 
side staterooms. There are several suites with brass 
bedsteads and private baths for people who prefer to feel 
as if they were in a hotel when they are at sea. The 
Verdi, which was put in commission last year, is only 
slightly smaller than the new ship. The*Byron and Tenny- 
son also offer comfortable passage to Rio, and there are 
a number of freighters of the same line, slower and less 
comfortable, but with no less poetical names. 


The Shot Heard Round the World 


! R. ROOSEVELT and his son Kermit have en 
M joved several weeks among the wildebeests. For 
4 purposes of self-defense and science they have 
killed a little big game. There really isn’t mueh left to 
be told about that jungle country. We know the tem- 
perature of each of the twenty-four hours of the day and 
that the nights are chilly. Large and beautiful animals 

gazels, hartebeests, antelopes, rhinoceroses—are plain 
to be seen, grazing, sleeping, and at the water-courses. 
Lions are disappointing, though still mildly dangerous. 
They are fast tumbling before the ex-President’s advance. 

‘The first killing was of a Thompson’s gazel and two 
wildebeests on the Kapiti Plains on April 24. On May 
Day in the Mau Hills four lions fell to the Roosevelt 
family, and of the four Theodore slew three and Kermit 
one. On May 4 two more lions went down before Mr. 
Roosevelt and Kermit felled one lion and a cheetah. And 
six days later came the tidings of the bull rhinoceros 
who kept charging till the ex-Presidential bullet took 
effect at fourteen paces. Giraffes, hippopotami, and ele- 
phants are still roaming, immune and unbagged, up to 
the time we go to press. 

Stirring incidents and unusual people continue to be 
drawn into the vortex of Mr. Roosevelt’s life, just as much 
in Africa as in New York, Dakota, Cuba, and Washington. 
Frederick C. Selous, a world-famous big-game hunter, the 
original of the fittion character of Allan Quatermain, 
joined Mr. Roosevelt at Naples and tramped the East 


African country with him. rhey two rode on a seat 
attached to the coweatcher of the locomotive that drew 
them out of Mombasa With such men and such inei 


dents Mr. Roosevelt’s trip has been and will continue to 
be sprinkled. He has an affinity for adventure. 


**Aunt Jane’’—The City of Refuge 


YALIFORNIA has recently shut down on_ horse 

racing. The racing men were grieved by this, and 

/ realized that something must be done at once. So 

they crossed the border into Mexico in a straight line 

from San Diego, and are grading a new race-track in 
the little hot new town of Tia Juana 

Another set of orphans who are seeking sympathy in 


meek and sleepy Tia Juana are the “con” men. The very 


name, Tia Juana, is demure—‘Aunt Jane” it means 
‘Aunt Jane” has become the City of Refuge for the 
“bloods.” “sports,” “touts,” jockeys bookmakers, and 
card-sharps of a too austere California So stirring has 
been the effect of these alert immigrants on the placid 
village life that a saying has sprung up If the Prinee 
of Monaco were to go to lia -Juana they would take 
Monte Carlo away from hin 

fhe Los Angeles “Times-Mirror” - 

In a modest corner of Tia Juana is a small stand 














A KEWANEE Steel Boiler 


Is a healthy heart for your 
new building — 


KEWANEE Steel Boilers are the best heating boilers in the world from every 
point of view. They will do—and are doing—precisely what they are rated to do. 
Thousands of owners of flat buildings, and other buildings, in the United States will 
cheerfully confirm this positive statement. KEWANEE Steel Boilers are far more 
durable than other boilers. They are substantially built of solid steel plate. They have 
no packed joints—no sections to give out. They are much cheaper than tubular boilers 
and more economical. On account of the long smoke travel, more heat is absorbed 
by the water, making a low temperature of the gases at their exit. This unfailingly 
spells economy. 

KEWANEE Steel Boilers are much safer than the average boiler; they are cared 
for with ridiculous ease and require very little attention after being once filled. These 
boilers have increased the renting value of flat buildings and apartment houses and 
have retained the renting prestige of old buildings. 

The illustration shows a KEWANEE heating plant—a brick-set boiler. 
cleanest heating plant that is possible. It occupies little room in your basement. Over 65 miles of 
Chicago’s fine flat buildings are heated by these boilers and they never give anything but the most sat- 


isfactory service. This is a sermon that is worth money to every man who puts up a flat building, an 
apartment house, a hoted, a hospital, a school house, a dormitory, a club, an auditorium or a church, 


It is the most perfect and the 


KEWANEE Steel Boilers are promptly insured at a working pressure of 65 pounds. Other boilers 
cannot be insured at more than 15 pounds. KEWANEE Steel Boilers will stand a test pressure of 125 
pounds yet not over 5 to 15 pounds are used when the boiler is in operation. 


Don’t spend all your money on architecture and finish! Your heating plant is the most vital fea- 
ture of your building. Give the matter the attention it deserves if you would save money and add 
value to your property. 


Write for catalogs and full information. It will reach you by return mail 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Makers of 
BRICK-SET OR PORTABLE STEEL 
FIRE-BOX BOILERS and RADIATORS 


26 Franklin St., KEWANEE, ILL. 



















of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 


Something new only scientific garment of the 



























kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance m 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 


evenly in front and back — no 
no lacing —no ripping -or basting. — 
row 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book 
Maternity Skirt”—It's Free to eve 


Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 


bulkiness — no draw-strings 


STAND CLOSED Can be worn the year 


Cool—like a Hammock Restful—like a Bed 
Healthful—keeps you Out-Doors | 


An Ideal Place for Reading and Lounging, Children’s 
nap or Baby’s sleep— Family Headquarters for 
Summer Comfort, Open Air Repose and Sociability. 


NARRAGANSETT 


Swinging Couch Hammock 


The Patent Folding Movable Stand permits use of 
hammock anywhere de 2sired— porch, lawn or unde eo: es will positively please you — same 
Won't spill out, can’t sag, instantly adjustable, Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 


lasts a tee 
lifetime. Room ‘for two to lie—four to sit—2 x 6 feet send? Write to-day to 
Handy end pockets for books and papers Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.51,Buffalo, N. Y 
Reversible tufted and buttoned mattress, padded both 


sides, in red or green denim. Supported on strorg WARNING 
woode *n frame on highest grade galvanized springs fast- fo protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
ened to steel head and foot plates riveted to frame Maternity Skirt is the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
Hammocks from our own exclusive fabrics in striped only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
effects of gre en and white, red and white, khaki and re “dl substitutes offered will vise tn front “> de aapmnent Seat oi repul 
duck, also in solid white and solid khaki. Suspended b; ggg tego Snape nt oh ge pane  sonprentcen Ale A jes vot 
best quality braided rope attached at eight points. re for this garm pecial , . 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT AS REPRESENTED | 


will send you a 
for Booklet 


“Fine-Form 
y woman writ 
ing for it 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
, and we will make the 
When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 


iressmakers, and 
When you get 


make your selection of material and style 


garment to your order 


we will 


dress and walking skirts 


















| 
If your dealer ! 
hammock direct, | 
D. W. SHOYER & CO., Dept. W, 394 Broadway, NEW YORK Retail store price, #82 
Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks | —our Oomepackt price 
$14.50 — you put the 
finished sections to- 
gether yourself. A few 
minutes easy work 
without tools saves 
you over half on 


SECTIONAL 
Ce - FURNITURE ..- T| 
Over 100 other handsome 
pieces in our new catalog 


all GUARANTEED. Write 
today. Ext 


International Mfg. Co., 513 Edwin St , Ann Arbor, Mich. 


COLLIER’S 


canna supply you, we 
charges prepaid, Write 





Toor] &ToOILey PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 


Sanitol Toilet Powder is sup: 
rior to all others for your use 


ISEMENTS 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERT PLEASE MENTION 





50 on this Dining Table in | 
Save $179 Quartered White Oak 





| of tax 


Where a sad-eyed, white-haired old man 
invites the public to toss rings for cigars. 
How pitiful that such an old man should 
have to eke out a living by such precarious 


means. The poor fellow is Poker Davis, 
and in the middle of his cigar game, it 


shifts into a well-known ‘sucker’ trap.” 

The track is on Mexican soil, but only a 
few hundred feet from the line. It is on 
the mesa on the “American side” of the 
river. A committee of horsemen was 
formed from the patrons of the Arcadia 
track, whose activities had been ended by 
the recent California law. This committee 
journeyed down to the City of Mexico to 
petition President Diaz for his blessing on 
the race-track and an official promise that 
the Government would not interfere. 


Eight Problems for the 
Young Turks 


‘HE future of the Ottoman Empire 
rests on the character of the new 
Sultan and on the capability of the 

Young Turks to maintain an unbroken 
unity both in the ranks of their soldiery 
and in their local and international policy. 

The “Saturday Review” of England, 
whose ponderous prophecies of April 17 
on the Turkish situation were reversed by 
inexorable fact, is up and at the Young 
Turks in the issue of April 24. It finds 
them victorious but unconstitutional. It 
sneers at them for their show of force, 
their “thirty batteries of machine guns.” 

“What Turkey wants is not a sham 
House of Commons, but a strong and 
righteous Sultan. ... It is precisely the 
Young Turks, with their impossible twad- 
dle and hypocrisy about the ‘constitutional 
equality of all Ottomans,’ who have let 
loose the fanaticism of Cilicia and Kur- 
distan.” 

It dubs them “those egregious parlia- 
mentarians of Young Turkey.” 

Then, a few sentences later, “we ven- 
ture to warn the Young Turks and their 
Balkan Committee upon another matter 
also.” That kind of offensive talk may 
be safely “ventured” on in London by the 
editorial writer who permits his personal 
bitterness and prejudices not so much to 


breathe as to hiss through his words. 
Searcely would he “venture” on it if he 


were a few thousand miles nearer the 
Sweet Waters of Europe. And in the space 
of the two columns that thus belabored 
the victors, he taunts the United States, 
and takes a long-distance fling at Robe- 
spierre and Cromwell. 

Futile as is such malice, the troubles 
of the Young Turks are real enough. An 
analysis of their situation would show at 
least eight problems to be dealt with: 
(1) A parliamentary body that may or 
may not be feeble, but that impresses the 
outside world as colorless. (2) A nu 
merous clique, made up of the disgruntled 
retainers of the old régime, including pal- 
back-stairs 


ace favorites, statesmen, and 
ex-office-holders. (3) Finances—the pub- 
lic treasury depleted, and the machinery 


collection broken down. (4) Offi- 


| cials in the provinces—friendly to the old 





order of things, ready to plot against the 
new masters. (5) The fanaticism of Asia 
Minor—‘“the greatest force of all, the 
Faith of Islam.” “All the tricolors of Lib- 
erty, Fraternity, and Equality will con- 
tinue simply to vanish into nonentity when 
the green banner of the Prophet waves 
before the mosque of Justinian’s Holy Wis- 
dom, and the hoarse cheer of ‘Din, Din, 
Din!’—the Faith, the Faith, the Faith!— 
thunders and roars above the masses of 
the true believers.” (6) The Harem— 
the position of woman in the remodeled 
empire will require adjustment. (7) The 
Army—the great body of troops have had 
a free hand with unbelievers for several 
generations. Bulgaria used to suffer, and 
Macedonia still suffers from their lawless- 
ness due to a combination of religious and 
racial It will be difficult to keep 
the soldiers within bounds. Also, it has 
been the history of armies in an absolute 
monarchy that a large element in them 
will remain permanently disaffected to any 
more liberal policy of government. (8) 
The new Sultan, who may prove reaction 
ary and weak. 


scorn. 


Dynamo Light for Commuters 


LROADS in the Middle West are 

kR> yrogressive. While a few long-dis 
me trains have been lighted by 
électricity from storage batteries, yet the 


electricity 
dynamo is an innovation. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail 
road is successful in the experiment. On 
its trains from Chicago to Aurora, a dis 
about forty miles, it has installed 
turbine directly connected to a 
and both mounted on the boiler 
of the locomotive. The turbine is sup 
plied by steam from the boiler, and the 
( sufficient capacity for light 


lighting of suburban trains by 


venerated by a 


tance of 
au steam 


dynamo, 


dynamo has a 


ing nine passenger coaches, each equipped 
with twenty-one 16-candle-power lamps 
besides the locomotive headlight and cab 
lights. Of course with this system the 
locomotive must always be attached to the 
coaches, and it is not adaptable, except 
with storage batteries, for express service 
where the locomotives are freque ntly 
changed. For local service it has proved 
satisfactory, and fifteen installations have 
been ordered by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for their suburban trains. 


Atheistical Gold-Filled Teeth 


S THE “Church of the Brethren” Con- 
ference at Rheems, Pennsylvania, 
drew to a close at the end of Aprii, 

the Germantown church petitioned that 
delegates with gold-filled teeth should not 
be admitted to the conference. A former 
conference had decreed that gold-rimmed 
glasses were a vain show, and that dele- 
gates sporting such an eyesore should be 
barred out. So it was in painful consist- 
ency that Germantown asked for the new 
reform measure. 

We can fancy delegates whose front teeth 
were intact, and only the hidden molars 
treated with precious filling, attending 
conferences for fears—undiscovered and 
honored. And then a sudden smile or a 
burst of joviality reveals their bright se- 
eret, and they are suspended or in disgrace 
expelled. But that is only speculation, 
for the conference refused to discriminate 
against delegates with gold-filled teeth. 

Such expressions of zeal are naive, and 
yet these “Brethren” make excellent citi- 
zens, industrious and honest. A sense of 
humor is desirable, but not essential, for 
life in Pennsylvania. 


The Wireless Telephone 


rWNELEPHONING without wires has al- 

ready passed the experimental stage, 

and instruments are installed on a 
few of the battleships and on a number of 
smaller craft. The wireless telephone, as 
the wireless telegraph, depends on the pro- 
duction of waves that travel with the ve- 
locity of light—186,000 miles per second. 
The apparatus, as installed on board of a 
ship, consists of wires (technically called 
the “antenne”) strung between two masts, 
and of a transmitter and receiver, gener- 
ally placed in the navigating cabin. By 
talking into the transmitter sound waves 
are transformed into electrical vibrations, 
which in turn set into oscillation ether 
waves. These waves are sent out through 
the atmosphere, and at the receiving sta- 
tion are transformed into sound waves 
similar to those taken by the transmitter. 


- & & 
His Second Senior 
Class Day 
(Continued from page 19) 


eyes of youth; the same swaying festoons 
of Chinese lanterns illuminated the same 
happy crowd of youth beneath, the same 
half-bored elders—only the elders now had 
been the youth of his day. 

There were the girls, too—millions of 
them; not so pretty, of course, as the 
girls he remembered, but too pretty to be 
safe. He frowned again as he made his 


way toward the old dormitory. No need 
to direct him; his feet could have gone 
by themselves to the old room, On its 
threshold he was seized at once by his son. 

“Father! I believe you did lose your 
way after all! There are a lot of your 
old friends here, and I want to introduce 
you—” In a moment he was surrounded 


and submerged. It was a very pretty and 
gay scene, an enlarged and enriched cop) 
of the old class-day spread; and under the 
windows, when he presently made his way 
to one, there flowed the same river of 
evening suits, dainty gowns, big hats, and 
fresh faces, all to the strains of the same 
familiar airs. In his interest in 
the respectful attentions of Howard’s 
young friends and the cordial reminis 
cences of old ones, he quite forgot to 
keep that observant eye on his son which 
he had planned to do. It 
instead who presently hunted 
“Pater!—there are some old 


college 


was his 
him up. 
friends of 


son 


yours,” he said hurriedly, in his flushed 
duty of host—and bore him away to an 
other recessed window where two or three 
young ladies and an elder one were look 
ing out. It was to the elder one his son 
spoke. 

“Here he is, Mrs. Thacher; Pater—you 
remember Mrs. Thache1 r 

She turned, and he found himself looking 
straight into the candid eyes of his youth. 

T mpt passati! The slim girl had be 
come, as slim girls will, a matronly 
woman; the pretty hair—still pretty—was 
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THE PURE PEROXIDE "OF 'YDROGEN | 





The first law of health is personal hygienic cleanliness : 


personal hygienic cleanliness wards off disease and maintains health because it creates conditions where 
disease producing causes cannot exist. Its application extends from the routine habits of every day life to 
sick room and hospital practice. Dioxogen produces this kind of cleanliness effectively, harmlessly and 
so simply that any one can use it. 

Dioxogen foams and bubbles when it comes in contact with disease causing material, decaying in- 
fectious matter, disease germs, germ poisons and the materials in which they live and multiply, all of 
which it destroys and annihilates. 

Dioxogen appeals to the understanding. It works openly; you can see and feel Dioxogen work. 

Dioxogen uses extend from the toilet table of the home to the operating room of the hospital. 












DIOXOGEN, the pure peroxide of hydrogen, is different from ordinary peroxide of i 
hydrogen: it is free from the objections and objectionable ingredients found in the cheap 
inferior grades which are only fit for bleaching wool, cotton, hair and other manufactur- 
ing uses. DIOXOGEN does not contain acetanilid to make it turn rank and bitter; it is 
unchangeable and keeps equally well in open or tightly corked bottles. Dioxogen is 
purer, stronger and better than the official U.S. Pharmacopoeia standard. Dioxogen is the 
purest peroxide of hydrogen made by the largest manufacturers of this article in Amer- 
ica. The name DIOXOGEN is a guarantee and protection against inferior peroxide 

of hydrogen of uncertain origin and quality. DIOXOGEN is never sold in bulk. 
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We want to make it easy and con- 
venient for every body to get Dioxogen. 
If your own druggist does not handle 
Dioxogen, write us, giving his name 
and address: we will send you a full 
2 oz. bottle, free of all expense, with 
absolutely no obligation on your part, 
and we will direct you to stores within 
easy reach where real Dioxogen is sold. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


As a mouth wash Dioxogen bubbles and foams 
as it cleanses the mouth and teeth, destroying germs 
and germ products which lurk in all mouths; old 
food particles which collect in crevices about the 
teeth, and which cause tooth decay are, by the 
foaming and bubbling, detached and removed; 
offending odors are instantly killed, and the irrita- 
tion and soreness caused by plates and bridge work 
relieved. Dioxogen does not injuriously affect fill- 
ings, though it frequently discovers loose fillings 
and cavities whose existence was unsuspected. 
Dioxogen never produces decay of the teeth, for in 
addition to its harmlessness, it does not stay in the 
mouth long enough to have prolonged action, and 
it so accelerates the flow of saliva as to leave the 
mouth in a normal, clean, healthy condition. 


Dioxogen cleanses the throat of secretions and 
accumulations which are the breeding places of 
germs and the cause of many throat disorders. 
Used as a gargle or as a spray from a rubber-tubed 
atomizer, it dissolves and loosens irritating, germ- 
protecting substances, destroys germ life and germ 
poisons, and produces the hygienic cleanliness which 
is a most important safeguard against pulmonary 
disease. Professor Osler has said: “Oral hygiene, 
the hygiene of the mouth and threat, there ts not one 
single thing more important to the public in the whole 
range of hygiene.” , 

After shaving: Dioxogen prevents infection 
from cuts and other causes; the irritation from too 
close shaving is relieved; in fact, Dioxogen is an 
ideal application to the skin both as a toilet and as 
a hygienic measure; it cleanses the pores from clog- 
ging, obstructing materials; it removes blackheads 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 


and other blemishes due to parasitic causes; it 
makes the skin soft and clear, and distinctly favors 
normal skin processes. As a deodorant for re- 
moving perspiration and other odors, Dioxogen 
instantly kills the odor. It does not disguise or 
substitute; it destroys. 


Wounds, cuts, burns, old sores, skin affections, 
and injuries where the skin or tissues are affected, 
all present opportunities for Dioxogen cleanliness. 
The bubbling and foaming characteristic of Dioxo- 
gen working is nowhere more apparent and nowhere 
more valuable; simple injuries are prevented from 
becoming serious, infection is prevented or con- 
trolled, septic matter—the cause of inflammation 
and pain—is destroyed, or its formation prevented; 
the danger of blood poison is practically elimin- 
ated. Dioxogen treatment for simple or serious 
injuries is in accord with the most advanced anti- 
septic methods. Dioxogen contains no irritating 
residues. When it is through working, there is 
nothing left but plain water, hence it is safe for 
general 'public use. No accidental poisoning, no 
mistakes from careless handlings are possible with 
Dioxogen. 


Dioxogen possesses the qualities which entitle 
it to public confidence. 














Consult the circular accompany- 
ing each bottle for instructions. 


Always send us your deal- 
ers name when you _ have 
any difficulty in getting 
Dioxogen. 


THE 

OAKLAND 

CHEMICAL 
co. 

98 Front Street 
New York 
Please mail your free 
sample of Dioxogen and 

the little booklet 












Druggist's Name 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S D5 














IT ISN’T A KODAK. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, 









The Top Notch in 
Pocket Photography 


34 Folding Pocket Kodak 


Every detail of design, material and workmanship has been worked out with 
the utmost care to produce a camera of the widest capabilities, yet it retains the Kodak 
simplicity—and ‘‘ Kodak’’ you know, means photography with the bother left out. 

A feature of the 1909 model is the Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, in which we have embodied a new principle in shut- 
ter construction. The leaves are in five segments, mounted 
entirely on ball bearings and open in the form of a star, 
thus admitting a much greate1 amount of light in a given 
time than any other between the lens type of shutter. Prac- 
tically frictionless and with a precision and smoothness that 
are a mechanical delight. 





No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 5'%, $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kodak Catalogue free at . celia > 
the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


The Kodak City. 
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hiclets 


is Di, 
@ Mainty | 
“Te Covered | 
Candy Coated 
Thewins Gum 


Particularly | dar 


after Dinner 


SALADS 





All salads need that pi- 
quancy given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


YOUR DOCTOR 
KNOWS 
that the six drops of real 


peppermint in every Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Chiclet are good for the Meatsand manyotherdishes 
stomach. 


are improved by its use. 

Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets Refuse Imitations. 
ran eer & Company Inc. 
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| essary,” he 





| renewing our 


| her 


gray; but there were not two pairs of 
eyes like that in the whole world. He 
stood a moment looking silently into 
them, and then she smiled—the old smile 
—and they shook hands, as sane and so- 
cially educated people do in any extrem- 
ity, and while he hunted in his unpre- 
pared mind (Howard should have prepared 
him!—but how should Howard know there 
was anything to prepare?) for the trivial 
phrase with which to renew speech, she 
spoke without either hunting or triviality. 

“How wonderful to meet here—after 
thirty years.” His ear jealously detected 
the tone of the girl’s voice enriched into 
the woman’s; it was a change for the bet- 
ter, but it was a change. 

“It is more wonderful not to have met 
—in thirty years,” he answered. 

“Oh—Chicago is a long way off.” 

“It isn’t Chicago that is a long 
off,” he answered quickly; “it’s X 
and they both smiled. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “we are a little of 
a back number—but since we don’t know 


way 
” 





it—? Nothing has really changed.” 
“No; not even the old gate—nor the 
latch; it has the same old squeak,” he 


said lightly. 
She looked at 
“Tlow do you know 


him astonished. 
that?” 


And he answered with perfectly incred- | 


ible simplicity and 

“Because [ve 
didn’t think 1] 
not go there? 
the doorstep.” 

She looked at him with 

“It was nice of you to go; no, they are 
all gone but ourselves. He saw her sad- 
den for a moment, in the touch of mem- 
ory, then she put it by and smiled at him. 
“Still we do sit on doorsteps even now— 
but well-chaperoned. We are not quite a 
country village; we have changed a little 
after all.” 

“T don’t think you have,” he said sud- 
denly. 

She laughed outright. 

“After thirty years!—and more than 
thirty pounds!—and six daughters! Did 
you know I had six daughters?” she spoke 
seriously with unmistakable pride. 

“Six—” He was looking at her 
fascination. Of eourse she would 
had six daughters; it was written. 
they all here?” he inquired vaguely. 

“Dear me, no! Only one—the 
the others are married.” 

Of course they would be married, he 
thought again; if she had had sixteen. 

“And the baby?” he asked. 


straightforwardness : 
just there. You 
would come to X—— and 
But there was nobody on 


been 


kind eyes. 


with 
have 


“Are 





baby: 


“Is over my head—I must introduce 
you—” she glanced around. “She was 


here a moment ago—probably they’ve 
slipped over to Memorial to dance—well; 
her father is there, and Memorial is thick 
with patronesses,” she smiled again. “I 
told you—we chaperone religiously nowa- 
days.” 
“In our day—it didn’t seem to be nec- 
remarked, 
said thoughtfully, “it didn’t.” 
He saw her clear and innocent gaze go 
backward into that past, and his 
own mind rushed the memory of that long, 
that exquisite intimacy, in which, in the 
flush of youth, he had never touched her 
lips, nor so much as held her hand. Then 
suddenly he remembered other things. 
“There were some who would have 
borne a little chaperoning even then,” he 


“No, 


she 


across 


said bruskly, but he saw that the words 
did not reach her. For the first time 
it occurred to him why the tending of 


fires had always been entrusted to vestal 
virgins. 
“Tell me 


he said quickly, 


something of your life all these 


years,” and she came out 


of her musing to answer: 

“There has not been mueh to tell; we 
have lived very quietly—with our chil 
dren. My husband”—she woke up sud- 
denly—‘you remember my husband?” and 
again, as when she had spoken of her six 
daughters, an army with banners looked 
out of her eyes; at least that was the 


impression they made upon him. 

“Very well indeed,” he added perfune 
torily. “I hope to have the pleasure of 
acquaintance.” Meanwhile 
she went on to say, 
the inner vision of 
and a college pro 
was easy enough to see 
eould afford to flaunt 

This woman had then 


heard what 
with 
girls 


he hardly 
so busy 

life. 
fessor’s salary—it 
the rest; vet 
banners in her eyes. 


was he 
Six 


the capacity of living her dreams; she 
would have kept the dream alive if— 

“Then you have lacked nothing,” he 
said 

“Oh, yes,” she answered quickly, with 
an entire change of manner: “IT have no 

| son.” 

He looked at her silently a moment. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“IT don’t need to ask you anything,” her 
voice was quick with feeling. “Howard 
has told me all: but—vyou have him! 

“Yes.” he assented, “I have him. By 

I 














Dr. Lyon's 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century 
————————— | 











CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of J.S. 
Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed as to 
the Securities they have bought or intend to buy. 


‘The Weekly Financial Review’ 


is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats 
broadly and without prejudice current events in 
the Financial, Commercial and Political World as 
they bear upon Securities and other Investments 
and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
ness Men. The Review will on application be 
mailed regularly without charge to those interested. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS 
42 Broadway New York 


Advice to individual investors given on request, 
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Guaranteed 


King Leather 
Tires are positively 
puncture-proof, 
non - skidding, and 
practically wear- 
proof. We give re- 
sponsible guaran- 
tee of from 5,000 to 
10,000 tire miles, 
according to the size of tire purchased. Write 
for our catalog which gives full particulars 
regarding this tire that has revolutionized auto- 
mobiling. 

Live agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


KING LEATHER TIRE COMPANY 
374 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


$50 T0 $300 SAVED 
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1865 Galloway Station 
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Y All Kenyon and Ken-reign 
Raincoats are good Auto 
Coats; but many styles have been 
specially designed for motoring. 


Lal Kenyon Gabardines 
E/ For Men and Women 

( are made of a light English material that 
is wind and rain-proof in texture, and is further 
rain-proofed by the most modern rain-proofing 
process, making the most watertight garments 
ever produced without rubber. 


Kenyon Dusters 


So many who have learned to prefer Kenyon 
Coats asked us for properly-made and practi- 
cal Auto Dusters that we have produced a 
line of these necessary garments, in many 
styles, for both sexes, that will enhance our 
reputation for quality, workmanship, design, 
and extra value. 

Every kind of protective clothing for the 
motorist in its most perfect form is provided. 
Look for the Kenyon Label. 


For Sale at Good Stores 


Ask your dealer or tell us what type of garment 
you prefer, whether men’s or women’s and about 
what you wish to pay. We will send style book, 
with samples, and will see that you are supplied. 
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C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 Union Square 200 Jackson Boul. 


Address all requests for samples to the factories, 601 Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











S YOU change from heavy 
to light underwear in 
hot weather, so you 

should lay aside 
close, unventilated 
shoes and put on 
cool, comfort- 
able, ventilate 
shoes. You 
will know 


















og STYLE No. 1 

bated Ventilated Ox- 

com- ford in TAN 

fort is and BLACK. 
when Sizes and Prices 

you 9-2 for girls and boys $2.00 

234-6 for women and youths $2.50 

6-12 formen . . . . . $3.00 

Wear E. C. Ventilated Shoes 


Summer 


children find them of the 
greatest comfort. E. C. Ventilated Shoes are 
the only common-sense shoes for the whole 
family inhot weather. They will relieve many 
a foot ill caused by close shoes. 

Made over the most up-to-date lasts, of the very best 
material in the most careful manner. Look for the 
trade mark—E,. C, Ventilated Shoes—on the sole. 
Ask your dealer for E. C. Ventilated Shoes. If he 
cannot supply you write us and we will ship them 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Send for circular. 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE CO., East Boston, Mass. 


Men, women and 














Cooking and Ironing 
Made Cool and Pleasant 


if you use our denatured ALCOHOL Stove 
and Iron. The most efficient, economical 
and scientifically constructed on the mar- 
ket, foreign or domestic. Handsomely 
nickeled, for dining room table, but power- 
ful enough for the kitchen. 
Blue flame; odorless; safe. 
ALCOHOL STOVE AND 
IRON, polished and nickel 
plated, a special 
COMBINATION 
OFFER if you 


ACT NOW. 


Address 


Alcohol Utensil & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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with 
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We Supply the U. s. } 


Government. 


‘ Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day 
y THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ill 
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the way,” he spoke suddenly, turning 
toward her the face he had half averted, 
“you spend your summers at Ogunquitt, 
I believe?” 

“Yes; we have a kind of modest bunga- 
low there; we had to go somewhere for 
the children, and it has been a good place 
for my husband’s work.” 

Her companion smiled and frowned to- 
gether into the darkness outside, where 
the Glee Club was singing. The other 
occupants of the room had drifted out to 
the campus or to Memorial where the 
dancing was; for the moment they were 
quite alone, as they looked down upon the 
scene below. Her hand lay beside him on 
the window-sill; untouchable now as then, 
to him; he looked at it remembering, and 
an irrepressible desire came upon him to 
know if she remembered too. It forced 
itself from his lips. 

“Do you remember ?” 

She answered instantly. 

“T remember perfectly; we stood in this 
very window. How it must all come back 
to you to-night—in your son!” 


How it must all come back to him! 


He longed to know how much she remem- | 


bered, how much she knew; but the silence 
of the past was between them. One has 
but one class day! Yet he was conscious 
that he was happier, even as things were, 
here beside her than he had been since he 
stood there last.- She had done for him 
again what she had done before—she had 
renewed his faith of youth; he knew now 
that some things were possible—even if 
not to him. 

“Well, have you two reminisced up the 
whole past?” His son’s gay, suspiciously 


gay, voice made them both turn with a 
start. 
“Child, where have you been?” The 


laughing reproach from his companion fell 





| 
| 
| 


on the elder man’s ear vaguely as he | 


gazed at the girl beside his son. She was 
taller than her mother, and far prettier 
than her mother had even been, though 
this he could not know; and she had been 
to college, which her mother had not; but 
she had been to college exactly as her 
mother would have gone, had carried the 
candid dream in her eyes all through it, 
and when smiled now at him she 
smiled with her mother’s very lips. 

“This is my baby,” said the mother, 
and as the daughter gave him her hand 
she looked at him fearlessly. Another 
keeper of fires!—he saw them veiled in 
her glance. And he had said to himself 
that there were not two such pairs of 
eyes in the world—as there were not two 
senior class-days. 

“If you don’t mind, Pater,” meantime 
his son was saying with some becoming 
embarrassment, “I’m going to walk home 
with them (the professor is waiting down- 
stairs, Mrs. Thacher). .Will you wait here 
or shall I find you at the hotel?” 

He saw the remonstrance shape _ itself 


she 


upon the mother’s lips, and checked it 
with a glance. 

“T’ll wait here,” he replied promptly. 
“And don’t hurry—I like to hear the 


singing. I suppose there are some cigars 
about?” he added lightly. 

“Boxes!”” His son rushed off in quest. 

30th the mother and the daughter gave 
him their hands, but it was the girl’s he 
held a moment, and under his keen seru- 
tiny the coior deepened in her frank cheeks. 

“Here you are, Pater,” said his 
heaping up cigars prodigally on the cush- 
ioned window-seat; “just make yourself 
comfy, and—I won’t be long.” 

“Don’t hurry,” repeated his father. As 
the ladies passed out of the room he laid 
a detaining hand on his son’s arm and 
looked into the young man’s conscious 
eves. 

“While you are about it, Howard,” he 
said dryly, “you might as well complete 
your arrangements for—Ogunquitt.” 

" The glance his son flung back was charm 
ing in its triumph. 

“Thanks,” he said; 


son, 


“it’s all arranged.” 

He wrung his father’s hand in a hasty 
grip and rushed off after his guests. Mr. 
Devine, turning back to the window, quite 
ignoring the mountain of cigars, looked 
down upon the fast-thinning campus where 
the lanterns tossed fantastically. The Glee 
Club was in full swing now, and up from 
below came tenderly, exuberantly, triumph 


antly by turns, the shout of the young 
serenaders: 
“Good night! Good night, beloved!” 


Smiling as he listened, he took from his 
pocket the leather and dropped a 
little faded white rose down into the night. 

There would be plenty of fresh ones for 
the boy. And why save the faded memo- 
rial of the first, when it appeared a man 
had after all two senior class nights in his 
life—his own and his son’s? 


case 





REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to use 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk in all cooking 
where milk or cream is required. Results will be more 
satisfactory than with most “‘fresh’’ milk. The conve- 
nience and economy will please you. Dilute Peerless Milk 
with water to any desired richness.—Adv. 
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The Architect 


—whose ‘‘veto” 
power ts wrsely consid- 
ered by discriminating 
owners, from hits tech- 
nical acquaintance with 
every form of roof con- 
struction for over 20 
years, ts professionally 
justified at all times in 
specifying The Carey 
Root Standard. 


The Contractor 


—knows that his 
obligation to the Archi- 


tect and Owner can 
be fulfilled without 
question where Carey 


Standardized Construc- 
tion ts specified. Also 
that the cost 1s uniform, 
delivery prompt, and 
that any workman can 
lay tt. 


The Dealer 


—must stand 

high in his locality to 
@€ a distributor of 
Carey’s. Our 45 Branch 
Stations tn every section 
co-operate most cordially 
with our Dealers. Our 
Factory Guarantee 


stands back of every 
Carey Root wherever 
laid. 





The Owner 


—when a Carey 
Root ts decided upon, ts 
relieved of all question 
as to the responstbility 
of the Architect, Dealer, 
Contractor or Work- 
man, because of the 
Manutacturer’s Stand- 
ardized Construction, 
He gets full value in re- 
turn tor what he pays. 


Unanimously Endorse-— 
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NVESTIGATE all classes of roofing and you will 
find that The Carey Standardized Construction is 
most widely endorsed. 

fied and used on all substantial buildings for service, 


durability and guaranteed satisfaction. 


It is most universally speci- 


The perma- 


nent economy and first cost of Carey’s are the Stand- 
ards of roofing values. 
century Carey’s has been a uniform, standard, finished 
roofing always made the same in materials, quality, 


thickness and weight. 


For over a quarter of a 


Carey’s is a combination of 


high-grade, wear-resisting materials formed by our 
special process into a compact, flexible, indivisible 
sheet that improves with age and gives the highest 


degree of protection and service in any climate. 


Its 


fire-retardent qualities also afford protection superior 
to any other class of roofing. 


Guaranteed 
By The Manufacturers 


We know The Carey Roof, therefore we do not 


hesitate to fully guarantee it in all respects. 


It is as nearly 


perfect finished roofing, ready to apply, as there is on the 


market today. 


Any workman can apply Carey’s. 


No 


roof can be a perfect roof that must be manufactured on top 
of the building by the workmen who lay it. 
that so many “Built up’ roofs are failures is that the manu- 
facturer of the materials cannot regulate or oversee their 
With Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing 


there are no “specifications” to follow—No materials to 


construction. 


“mix.” 
mistakable. 





The reason 


The directions on every roll are simple and un- 


Our exclusive patent over-laps enable the 
workmen to make one smooth, even surface roof of any 
number of rolls required. 


ard. 
of 


Satisfy 


Carey’s 


y yourself 
roofing subject by reading our 
booklet on Carey Roof Stand- 
Let us send you a sample 
Flexible 
Roofing so that you will appre- 
ciate its very high quality and 
the care with which it is made. 


Write for Booklet 
and Free Sample 


on the 


Cement 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


35 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


We Have 45 Branches and Distributing Points All Over the United States 
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Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


Ltsel Standard PARSONS’ 
Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one zm business, 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge adout business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 


Over 220,000 Sold 
of former editions. 
Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New, Greatly Enriched 
1909 Edition. 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade- Mark Law, Bail- 
ment, etc. Also a Full 
Glossary of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and 
duties under Contracts, Sales, 
Notes, Agency, Agreement, Con- 
“ H sideration, Limitations, Leases, 

Partnership, Executors, Interest 
in oe eae allies inearanes, Odattiaue, Bonds, 

P Receipts, Patents, Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Liens, Assignments, Minors, Married Women, Arbitra- 
tion, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
Up-to-Date—The book contains also abstracts of All State 
Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
Holidays, Days of Grace Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise 
nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, As- 
signuments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. 
Sent by prepaid express, on examination for twenty days. If 
what we claim, remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify 
us and we will send stamps for return. Mention CoLvier’s. 


The S. S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The Minnow That Swims 


A “live” bait that you can carry in your 
tackle-box—the K & K Animated Minnow 

















Patented 
A jointed, artificial Minnow Aug. 5, 1907 
in beautiful natural colors. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof. Represents the gen- 
uine movement of a live Minnow in casting, trolling or 
still fishing. The greatest catcher made. 

Made in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will send brs paid 
on receipt of price. King of basting Bait, $1.00; Min- 
nowette, $1.00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K & K MFG. CO., 107 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 


An Automobile Top 


is no better than the covering material 
used. Only an expert can see through the 
deceptive exterior of the cheap inferior ma- 
terials offered by many makers to increase 
their profits at the purchaser’s expense. 
To protect yourself accept only genuine 








leather, the material endorsed by leading 

makers of high grade cars and thousands 

of satisfied users. Beware of Imitations. 
A postal card will bring samples and booklet of 

valuable information on tops. 

The Pantasote Co., /533 Bowling Green Building, New York 





Prevents Decay 


x 
Dentists advise its use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
~ Bee A Frtal Size Can and Booklet sent on 
ee receipt of Five Cents. 
MéKesson & Robbins, 9-97 Fulton St, New York. 





Cheaper than wood, 
combining strength 
and art. For lawns, 
churches, cemeteries. | 
Send for FREE CAT- 
ALOG. Address 

The Ward Fence Co. 

Box 693, Decatur, Ind. 


¢ BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 
Free Book, telling how to 
make money breeding squabs. 
We were first, the originators 
Cloth-bound book now 303 
, 114 illus It’s great. 
325 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


























SQUAB 


Mated pair 
billing, or 
kissing.— 
Prom 

eggs to 
squabsin 
4 weeks 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 












Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 

I can give practical instructions 

worth many dollars to you. No mat- 

ter what your occupation is or where 

located, get a thorough knowledge of this 
paying business. Particulars free 

Jackson Mushroom Farm, 3209 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 
ucts, and Influences 


By WALDO P. WARREN 


MAKING AUTOMOBILES 


HOSE who are accustomed 
to think of automobile 
manufacturers as rolling 
in wealth, and that the 
great number of manufac- 
turers indicate that the 
business is one in which 

-” money is made easily, 
will be interested in reversing that opinion 
by considering some statistics compiled by 
“Motor.” In nine years 639 manufactur- 
ers have gone into the business of making 
automobiles, of which 270 are now in the 
business, 30 of which began shortly before 
the first of this year. The concerns which 
are now but one year old number 94, and 
those two years old are 98. The number 
that lived but one year was 94. Twenty- 
nine manufacturers turned their attention 
to some other line, and 273 retired from 
business. Only 187 out of the 639 contin- 
ued in business for more than one year. 
Only 64 concerns were established in some 
other line before undertaking the manu- 
facture of automobiles. 

These figures, compiled with no small 
amount of labor and research, give what is 
perhaps the most succinct record possible 
of the fierce competitive struggles with 
which the automobile industry has come 
into being. If it were possible to obtain 
and tabulate the part played by manufac- 
turing, selling, and advertising methods, 
in the success or failure of these concerns, 
it would afford an insight into most of 
the vital problems that confront many 
industries. 





DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


I OWN in Alabama there is on foot a 

clever scheme in which everybody 
wins—illuminating the Capitol dome. In 
open-and-above-board advertisements the 
electric light company, which is to install 
the lamps and sell the lighting service, pro- 
posed the scheme, stirred up public senti- 
ment in favor of it, and keeps the public 
posted as to how much enthusiasm is 
being aroused. It was proposed that the 
citizens, not only of Montgomery, but else- 
where throughout the State, make a small 
subscription for this purpose, the Mayor of 
Montgomery acting as treasurer of the 
fund. The electric light company, rather 
than have it pointed out by others, claims 
that its object is to stimulate the use of 
electric signs and lighting by providing a 
notable example on the Capitol dome. As 
no one will be obliged to put up an electric 
sign unless he wants to and thinks it will 
pay him, the scheme is one in which every- 
body wins and nobody loses. Unlike many 
public-service corporations, the lighting 
company has attained much popularity by 
working with the people to procure a re- 
sult that the people desire—or are will- 
ing to desire when they are convinced of 
its advantages. This is but one of the 
plans adopted by this company to increase 
the use of decorative lighting. After a 
three-year campaign in Montgomery the 
company now maintains about forty thou 
sand lamps used in sign and decorative 
lighting features, with the installations 
rapidly increasing. 


RESTRAINED COMMENT 


: ee common policy of some newspapers 
which causes them to make it a rule 
not to mention a business or a commodity 
in an agreeable way, even though it be the 
best of news, keeps the public from know- 
ing some of the most recent improvements 
made in the world of invention. There is 
hardly a line of manufacturing, from mu- 
sical instruments to railway appliances, 
that does not develop every year some new 
thing that represents the very highest 
achievement in the world in that line. It 
would be far more interesting as reading 
matter than half the non-commercial items 
treated of in the newspapers, but the public 
never hears of such things—except through 


the advertisements. Perhaps, after all, the 


policy is not to be deplored, as it gives a 
newsy element to advertising, and makes 
it a matter of necessity to read the adver 
tisements to be up with the times. This in 


turn enables the manufacturer to tell the 


story straight, and avoid the woful mis 


apprehensions which might arise from the 
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DUC. ATO For the child whose feet will grow right 
if given a chance. 

For the boy—the lively and healthy kind, 
who needs foot-freedom. 

For the misses and youth whose feet 

are reaching the stage of ma- 

tured shape. 

For ALL who would seek 
real, true foot-comfort. 


SIZES: 


First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Child’s, 0 1} 1.75 $2.00. 
0 , 










Educator Shoes 
are made for 
every member of 
the family — in- 
fants to parents. 
Prices accord- 
ing to size. 



















Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


= WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gj) POR THE WHOLE FAMILY @) 

















The Best Way to 
the Best Place 


It’s the vacation way 
to vacation land. 


dlegrocky PYountain foimited 


—with stenographer, maid, barber and 
valet—is only one of several splendid 
trains which leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birming- 
ham every day for Colorado Springs 
Amatite is covered with a veal and Denver, over the 


mineral surface, which makes paint- 
ay é N\e © 
kc [slord-Frisco | ines 


ing absolutely unnecessary. 
SS 


One night from Chicago or St. Louis; two 
nights from New York, Boston or Philadelphia 


Just an evening at the Club—for that’s what it’s 
like—refreshing sleep in a sweet, roomy berth, 
and you are breathing the glorious mile-high 
Colorado air. 
Send without delay for our eighty.page illus- 
trated Colorado book and Yellowstone Park 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific folder. Free on re- 






HE fact that Amatite needs no 
painting makes it the most eco- 
nomical roofing on the market. 








A roof which requires painting 
every couple of years to keep it tight 
is an expensive proposition. If you 
will stop and figure out the cost of 
the paint, you will find it is frequently 
more than the roofing itself. 





Anyone can lay Amatite. It re- 
quires no skilled labor. Nails and 
liquid cement which requires no heat- 
ing, supplied free with every roll. 

Write to-day to nearest office for 
free sample and booklet. 


BaRRETT MANUFACTURING Co, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia quest and worthy a place in any library. 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland » 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas Clty JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
5 La Salle Street Station, - - Chicago, Ill. 























How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book 


LUNG AND MUSCLE CULTURE 


the most instructive treatise ever published on 
the vital subject of deep Breathing. Correct 
and Incorrect Breathing clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in this book has led 
thousands into the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on 
receipt of 10c. (stamps or coin). Address 

PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Respiratory Specialist 
1376 TERMINAL BUILDING 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 






Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 















Wouldn’t you like to join the throng of satisfied “OLD TOWN CANOE” 
owners? It numbers nearly ten thousand and we’ve doubled our factory 
to keep pace with the demand. 
“OLD TOWN CANOES” are the acknowledged standard because you eget 
the most value for your money. Speed, safety, beauty and durability are 
built into every canoe we send out. Prompt Delivery. 
Write to-day for new Free Illustrated Catalogue with prices. Agents in all cities 
OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
355 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U S. A. 
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A New Clasp 


that is 100% flatter, 
securer, stronger, 
smoother, lighter 
and 100% more 
comfortable. 


A New Grip 


that draws in the 
sock and tightens 
its hold at every 
movement—no slip 
or wear. 














These 
Improvements 


in Brighton Garters give a sense 
of security to the whole dress of 
the leg; a trim and sleek ap- 
pearance to the ankles; a 
smooth and firm support to the 
socks; without rubbing, chaf- 
ing ortiringtheleg. Pure sz/k, 
wear-resisting webs in all 
colors; heavily nickeled brass, 
rustless metal parts with round 
edges to avoid wear or tear of 
socks. At your dealers—25c— 
or we mail them direct. Our 
guaranty card in every box. 


PIONEER 
SUSPENDERS 


give positive balance to the 
shoulders, direct and easy sup- 
port to the trousers, freedom 
from all feeling of restraint, 
comfort in every motion. Ex- 
clusive artistic webs, firegilt 
mountings, elegant in finish. 
At your dealers—soc—or we 
mail them direct. Our guar- 








anty band on every pair. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 
MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 
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STERLING 
TIRES 


HEN one of our tire makers 
puts a layer of fabric or rubber 
on the core, he has to stop till it is 
inspected—then he puts on another, 
and that’s inspected. In addition, 
each tire maker gets a weekly 
premium for a perfect score—mean- 
ing ‘‘no seconds.’”” 

Sterling tires are cured on air- 
bags, giving internal as well as ex- 
ternal pressure, and thoroughly amal- 
gamating the different fabric plies 
and layers of rubber. That’s why 
Sterling treads and carcasses don’t 








separate -they stay put. 


| Sterling Blue Tubes 


Our tubes are blue and in making them 
blue we make them better than any other 
tube. There may be other tires nearly as 
good as ours, but the Blue Tube is absolutely 
| unequalled. 
| and tubes you use and where you buy them 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If you will tell us what tires 


we will tell you how you can get one Blue 
Tube without cost to you. 
RUTHERFORD RUBBER CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


New York Branch 














| 1691 Broadway, corner 534d St. 


STERLING 
BLUE TUBES 
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superficial remarks of a_ half-informed 
reporter, 

When a newspaper is pinned down as to 
its policy of not mentioning a specific busi- 
ness or commodity in a complimentary 
way, the reason is usually found to be 
a fear of being classed as “countrified,” be- 
cause it has long been a custom of country 
newspapers to write “puffs” for adver- 
tisers. But there is a great difference be- 
tween the puff and the frank recognition 
of the news element in a new invention or 
improvement. 

No one can deny, however, the trouble 
that might arise if the news columns could 
be used to set afloat false ideas about 
various business interests, even as their 
silence is not infrequently bought when 
news facts are unfavorable to advertisers. 
It must be a problem, sometimes, for a 
newspaper to know what to do. One fa- 
vorable mention might bring twenty re- 
quests for similar mention, backed up by 
insinuations of enforcing such requests by 
advertising patronage. 

This fact, however, remains clear. No 
one can know all the world is really doing 
without reading advertisements. 


A GOOD SPIRIT 


' IS always interesting to see an ad-- 


vertiser express due regard for other 
people in the same business. The adver- 
tisement that virtually says: “Everybody 
in this line of business is a fake but us,” 
is the poorest kind of an advertisement. 
Something is usually wrong with the busi- 
ness that must boost itself by pulling 
others down. 

A good spirit is shown in a circular let- 
ter sent out by a firm of tailors in Chicago. 
The letter reads: 

“There are several hundred tailors in 
Chicago who would like to make your 
spring and summer clothes—but how many 
are really entitled to? Is the man who 
made your last suit or overcoat? Did he 
please you so completely that you want 
him to have your next order? If he did— 
stick to him. It doesn’t pay to experi- 
ment. But if there is room for improve- 
ment, we believe you’ll find it interesting 
to make an early inspection of our equip- 
ment and methods.” 

Such a letter naturally inspires confi- 
dence. It is a welcome relief from the 
class of advertisements which ruthlessly 
trample down the opportunities of others 
in order to get the lion’s share. 

And yet there are times when it may be 
the right thing to do to nail a competitor’s 
lie, to keep your own business from being 
damaged by his insinuations about “all 
others.” 


WHERE TO FIND OUT 
| F MANY of the learned men of the world 


should collaborate in making an en- 
cyclopedia containing most that the world 
really knows about itself, it is quite likely 
that there would be only one place to learn 
anything of consequence about the under 
taking—and that would be from the adver- 
tising matter issued by the publishers who 
were to sell such a work. 

If an instrument were invented to in 
crease the rapidity of telegraphing one 
hundred times over, and thereby decrease 
the rate, the chief place to learn anything 
about the subject would be from the adver- 
tisements of the company which was to 
make money out of such a service. 

[f the world’s most noted inventor should 
develop a new improvement on one of the 
world’s most wonderful inventions—say, a 
phonograph—the only place to gain the 
knowledge that there had been any such 
improvement would be from the advertise- 
ments of the firm that had such improve- 
ments to sell. 

Oh, well. Why expect it to be otherwise? 
Why not get your information at first 
hand, anyway? 





TOUCH-BUTTONS 


Work that develops from the inside out 


is the work that tells an individual growth. 


The memory of an imparted secret re- 
mains long after the caution and promise 


are forgotten. 


Mental growth is not always gradual 
often the big development comes as a shell- 


breaking process. 


When in doubt, quarrel nith your con- 


ceits, and the doubt nill disappear. 


The joy of ploning new ground exceeds 
the belief of those who have never tried it. 


Many who imagine themselves masters 
of society are really its slaves, and the 
scourge by which they are driven is their 


own desire to be considered great. 
1 























Active Men, 


men who participate in athletics and 
those who are interested in the world of 
sports, men of enthusiasm in ALL affairs 
of life, show their energetic dispositions 
in the clean-cut, snappy clothes they 
wear. Such men have their clothes 
made to order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


National Tailoring Service 
(5,000 local representatives and branch stores throughout 
the U ) 








nited States 
Talented designers and master tailors 

combine to give our tailoring the right Al 
style, perfect fit and durability. A [79 
national business of making good clothes Ay 
to order enables us to quote these low [x 
prices: = 
; Hi 

A ° \ 
-. Guaranteed Suits and Overcoats | { 
< To Order $20 to $40 | 


We have made a pro- 
nounced success of OUR 
WAY of doing a tailoring 
business because of the 
unfailing satisfaction we give 
every customer. 

Our magnificent assortment of almost 500 snappy 
Spring and Summer weaves are now being displayed 
by our established dealers. It will be easy for you 
to make a satisfactory selection and have our dealer 
skillfully measure you. In about a week’s time you 
will receive the finished clothes, your ideal of what 
good clothes ought to be. 

















“THE GIBSON” 
One of our 40 Spring and 
Summer Styles 






















Drop us a postal for booklet 
No. 20, a guide to correct attire 
for all occasions and the name of 
our nearest dealer. 





MASTER TAILORS 


SW.Cor Monroe &franklin Sts. = Entire Building 
45tab// shed 13877 
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Write for 
Special 
Offer— 


quoting the 
trade discount 
direct to the 
public on the 
highest grade 
diamonds. 
Complete cata- 
log and discount \ 
sheet on request. 


Send the 


Coupon 
below 














































Special 
\ Discounts 2 Grade 


RITE for special discount sheet 
and price list, together with the 
complete Geo. E. Marshall catalog. 
The catalog of the house of Geo. E. Marshall 
has been published annually for over twenty 
years and is known as a standard for first 
quality goods. Our special 1909 discounts on 
rarest values may indeed SURPRISE you. 

Do not buy a diamond until you have seen the 
Geo. E. Marshall catalog and let us first quote 
you our trade discounts, now offered direct. 

_SO WRITE today for special discount ‘sheet. 
Fill out coupon below, and we'll send you imme- 
diately, prepaid, our annual catalog, the most 
complete of its kind. 

ERE, for instance, are three diamonds, all per- 

fect in cut, color and of 
a scintillating pure white: 
—the Marshall “‘F”’ grade. 

And the prices! The beauti- 
ful Tiffany set solitaire at the 
top only $33.00! The twin Tif- 
fanys—$46.00. And the mag- 

















> 
Marshall’s 


“F’ Grade 


“F” irst and finest grade—diamonds of 
the rarest beauty—are shipped on ap- 
proval; no money down. 


Buy a Diamond NOW! 


There never has been a time when dia- 
— have been as superlatively safe and | nificent Belcher- $175.00. In 
sound an investment as at the present time. addition to the trade discount 
Diamonds have long been recognized by | we allow an 8% discount for 
shrewd business men as the best invest- | cash, $30.36, $42.32, and $161 
ment for any amount large or small. They | net. Or terms, if you prefer; 
are as safe as the best bank inthe country, | $3.80 a month, $4.60 a month 
and they pay a good rate of interest. There | or $17%50a month. We allow 
is always a ready market for diamonds. the trade discount to those 

Ainslie teat: Sue engi k no bay Se cask co well as 

And in the last few months this market those who buy on time. 
has been brisker than ever, and the prices Th th lis 
are constantly increasing. The rapidly “seage lig MB BB omy 
Heniniahine 6 1 d : 4 monds shipped prepaid nota 
diminishing supply of diamonds in the | gent to pay, unless bought 
African fields has done much to stiffen ; ; 


igh : after examination. ou risk 
prices. » Besides this the mines are being nothing, you pay nothing, 
worked at greater depths than ever be- you are under no obligations 
fore, and the geologists’ reports show that 


: in ordering. 
the supply is decreasing rapidly. The re- 













A : ‘4 
moval of the native African miners and ( t | R 
the unionizing of white miners has also a a og on eques ? oO 
increased the cost of mining. Pri Li Sind < = AA 
Right after the 1907 panic when prices even on rice ist ostal or Latter is? ? ey 
the best bonds went down, the first investment and o letter is. ote 
that jumped back to higher prices was diamonds. _ yg 
8. ~ 6 
Do you wonder that diamonds today are going SPECIAL eeoeee = of x° ” 
up and bound to go up much more? Better buy | DISCOUNT y mail Pi a 
a diamond now before it costs you twice as SHEET a. . ? x ¢” - 
much. We are selling our stock not only at cur- 0 -* a ss 
rent prices which are subject to our special dis- Do not buy a dia- — DD 2.° o> 
counts (as shown on special discount sheet sent mond or jewelry wie 
with catalog) but are also making some special until you have seen e 23 
offers based on prices paid before the recent ad- our large catalog, and S 
vances. Besides we allow these trade discounts Special Discount 
to those who buy on monthly terms. Thus we Sheet & Approval 
win the patronage of the most careful diamond Shipment Offer. 9 
purchasers. On this special offer you get the Ww” &. 
benefit of the money we saved on your advance WRITE \"e < 
purchase. Write for the Marshall Catalog. today wre 
Wye 
oS 
Yy = 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Inc.) .@ ss: 
W. S. Hype, Jn., Pres. A. 8. Tru, Sec. ~ SS s 
. y \ , 
103 State Street—Dept. 1185—Chicago, Ill. oo 
a : . > > 
t#~For choice selection of jewelry, cut glass, Sie Ms 
silver, etc., send for our regular catalog. He ON” 
. > “> v 
e > oy 
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let me tell you why— 


ficient mastication. Not 
enough mastication or 
grinding of the food be- 
tween the teeth causes 
insufficient flow of the 
ptyaline laden saliva and 
gastric juices that are 
necessary to digest and 
liquefy the food. As a 
consequence, insoluble albuminous shreds lodge in 
the cavities and between the teeth, acid fermentation 
sets in and decays and discolors the teeth and taints 
the breath. Zodenta neutralizes these acids, arrests 
their destructive action and provides the detergent 
effect that is absent from soft foods, cooked foods and 
the resulting inefficient mastication. 

In form Zodenta is not a powder to be wasted 
and spilt over everything—to be an annoyance to the 
clean housewife. 

It is a paste or cream—economical and clean— 
without any defects. 

For Zodenta is not dirty or dark in color, but is 
brilliantly white. 

Zodenta does not petrify in its tube but remains 
moist and pliable. 

Zodenta does not disintegrate into a number of 
separate ingredients, such as water, chalk, winter- 
green, oil, etc., but always remains the same, an 
inseparable definite entity. A 

Zodenta does not scratch the teeth because of somecellu- £. 
lose or woody ingredient, for there are none such in Zodenta. 

Zodenta is made as no other tooth cream or paste is made. 

The ingredients of Zodenta are ground or milled until 
they can easily sift through silk. 

I mix these ingredients together, then form the true in- 
separable combination in retorts under a temperature of from 
350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Its texture is fairly like satin. 

Whether under the burning sun of the Sahara or in the 
cold of Siberia —the soft, moist, pliable texture of Zodenta will 
remain always the same. 


Let Me Prove My Statements 


This is my fair and square offer 

If your druggist does not keep Zodenta send me 25 cents 
for large 2'4 oz. tube, which I will mail you promptly, and 
also include FREE an aluminum Tooth Brush Holder. 

Try Zodenta, if it does not bear out all my claims tell me 
so and I will return you your money. Write today. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM,-59 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 


President of the F. F. Ingram Co., Manufacturers of Milkweed Cream 

















ZODENTA 


A PRESERVATIVE FOR THE TEETH 

The condition of the teeth of the present genera- 
tion is so bad as to be an indictment of our civilization. 
Regular use of Zodenta will change this condition, 


The soft cooked foods of civilization result in de- 














NEW-SKIN 


—Instead of Court-Plaster 

New-Skin takes the place of 
ordinary court-plaster, being far 
more effective. 





Court-plaster comes off, but New- 





“The Eternal 
Question” 
by GIBSON 
25 CENTS 


“The Eternal Question”’ is 
the most popular Gibson 
head ever drawn, It is now 
issued in a new way and 
sells for 25 cts. It is printed 
on the finest kind of water- 
color sketching bristol, dic- 
s‘'amped and richly tinted, 
giving a most pleasing and 
dainty effect—all ready for 
hanging—no frame needed 
Size 14x18 inches. Sent post 
paid. It is the best picture 
on the market for 25 cts. 


Address PRINT DEPT., 412 W. 13th St., New York City 











Skin ‘‘stays put.’’ Mew-Skin does not 
come off even when you put on a glove 
over it or whens washed with soap 
and water. 


Court-plaster collects dirt around the 


edges right next to the wound where | Saved 


perfect aseptic cleanliness is most es- | | 
sential, but Mew-Skin, painted softly ] | On Any 
over the wound, seals it securely under 


a clean air-tight, germ-proof film. 


Court-plaster looks bad, is a blemish 





Typewriter 





Let’s Prove It 
To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in All Large Cities 











on face or hands, but Mew-.Skin is 





transparent and practically invisible. 


For everything that you use court- 
plaster for—cuts, abrasions, burns, 
scrapes where the skin needs protection, 
New-Skin is better than court-plaster ; 
useful also in lots of cases where court- 
plaster is useless, such as c d feet, 
callous spots, hang-nails, insect stings. 


“Paint it with NEW-SKIN and forget it” 
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THE PETTYJOHN CO., 646 N. Sixth St., 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 
than Brick. Dur 
A Pettyjohn 
$35.00 concrete block machine, 
sand, gravel and cement are all 
led. Simple, easy and 
irnish full instruc 


More handsome 
able as granite 
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Write for catalog and suggestions 


Terre Haute, Ind. 





Always insist on getting ““NEW-SKIN.’ 
10c, 25e and 50: at the druggists or by mail. 


PATENT 








NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. J, New York 


| Rates reasonable 








Hig ake a. rences. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 


rs - nt Lawyer, Washington, 


Advice and books free 


Best services 





Here Is Something New 


From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is 


the most 


perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


money back if it’s not 
Send for Catalog N 


with special terms and compare Kalamazoo pric 


with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every hi 
mazoo in her h« 
y ke 
make it easy for responsib 
We Pay the 

Freight 


isewife to know the 





Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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» comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
can t on | Oney time go setae hay o 

on any « . 

e people to own the best move or range in the world. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


we in the 


MENTION COLLIER 


| Before long he 
| of publishing 





ods, which will always bear fruit, 


| 
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Peter Fenelon Collier 


Tributes to the Founder of This Paper by Some of 


Our Contemporaries 


It has been a physical impossibility for me to answer personally the 
many kind messages of sympathy I have received from readers of Collier's. 
I hope to be able to do so in the course of the next few weeks, but in the 


meantime I ask each of them to accept my sincerest thanks. 


real satisfaction to know how 


It is a source of 


many friends my father had and how widely 


the significance of his life’s work has been appreciated.—Roserr J. Coxiirer 


“Under Peter Fenelon Collier’s auspices, 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY has come to be both 
widely read and widely respected for the 
systematic campaign that it has carried 
on against corruption of all kinds.” 
London Times. 





+ 


“A periodical of such fidelity to high 
ideals, of such sprightliness and original- 
ity and courage and force, as to perform 
a great service for the American public 
and to exert a very marked influence on 
the journalistie traditions of the country. 
That periodical, of course, is the nimble- 
witted COLLIER’S WEEKLY, accurately called 
a national organ of intelligence. 

‘As an illustrated journal of comment 
and news, CoLLiEr’s fulfils its mission in 
a time of greatly increased demands and 
higher artistic standards, as well as aug- 
mented facilities, with an adequacy never 
surpassed by any similar American jour- 
nal in the past and with a success in ap- 
pealing to the public interest not surpassed 
by the illustrated journals which have the 
facilities of foreign capitals at their dis- 
posal. 

“The death of the man who hazarded 
capital in the gathering of a brilliant staff 
and the founding of a periodical of such 
radicalism, tempered with sanity, as to be 
almost a new and experimental type in its 
class of periodicals, can not be a matter of 
indifference to the public. He has left a 
memorial of his life work in a form ex- 
ceeding that of the memorials of other 
men.”—Detroit I'ree Press. 


+ 


“Peter Collier had to begin his business 
career at an early age, and he began it by 
selling books. He carried his wares from 
and prospered from the start. 
embarked in the business 
books. He made friends 
everywhere, and, when he turned to an- 
other form of publication, ultimately trans 
forming ‘Once a Week’ into COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, the success of the enterprise was 
largely assured, The energy and fearless- 
ness of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 
in its editorial and business departments, 
have given it a position of leadership. 
Mr. Collier took justifiable pride in all 
this suecess.”—The Outlook. 


door to door, 


as shown both 


+ 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY has for years been 
one of the nation’s strongest forces for 
good government, for higher standards of 
thought and work and business. Such a 
paper is worth more to a growing nation 
than much fine gold, and such a paper the 
nation owes to Peter F. Collier.” 

—Denver News. 


+ 


“Without influential friends Peter Fene 
lon Collier rose to the front by dint of 
his own unaided exertions: and the exam 
ple which this sturdy business man has 
left behind him is worth vastly more to 
his young countrymen than are all his 
golden accumulations.” 

—Atlanta (Ga.) Georgian. 


+ 


“The most imposing monument which 
ean be erected to Peter Fenelon Collier’s 
memory is the majestic publishing busi 
ness, including COLLIER’S WEEKLY, erected 
on lines of sterling worth and character. 
“His death will not interrupt the for 
ward movement of his excellent work. 
“He has sown the seed of clean meth 
in better 
lives and higher ideals.” 
Chicago (IIl.) 


Union. 


+ 

Peter F. Collier was a splendid and 
inspiring example of what hard work 
and perseverance may accomplish. He was 
born a poor boy, but he had ambitions, 
| and they were the kind that are fruitful 
| of good to society in general. He was 
}onee a book agent Later be became a 


publisher, 
opportunity 


and in that capacity he used his 
and his splendid energy in the 


cause of cleaner and better things. The 
weekly which bears his name he made a 
power for better and cleaner politics and 
living. He fashioned it to be an inde- 
pendent agency of right, and it promises 
to remain an enduring monument to a 
man who knew how to play as well as 
work and use the fruits of his industry 
to fine public advantage.” 
—Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian. 


+ 


“Mr. Collier was at wonderful man; almost 
as indefatigable in his activities as Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. He did an enormous 
amount of work, made a fortune by cred- 
itable means, and combined with his work 
more play than any successful business 
man we know of. His death at sixty indi- 
eates that he may have overtaxed his en- 
ergies. But he got a great deal out of 
life that he liked—money, friendship, rep- 
utation, and sport—and he used _hand- 
somely what he got.” 


Life, New York City. 





+ 


“He was a big-brained, warm-hearted son 
of the Emerald Isle, every inch a man and 
an Irishman of the noblest type; steady, 
straightforward, and _ clear-sighted. He 
made no mistakes. He grew rich off 
printer’s ink, and he printed nothing un- 
clean. He loved the animal as the human 
kingdom heartily; a blunt and breezy out- 
of-doors man, with a rare taste and sense 
for books. We tender to those that loved 
him the homage of our sincere and re- 
spectful sympathy.” 

—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 


+ 


“Peter Fenelon Collier rendered a ser- 
vice to his country. He was a pioneer in 
the distribution among the people of cheap 
and admittedly good literature on the sub- 
scription plan.”—St. Louis (Mo.) Mirror. 


+ 


“As publisher of COLLIER’s WEEKLY and 
a great many books, Mr. Collier ranks as 
one of the most prominent publishers in 
the world, and the organization which he 
leaves behind is one of the most striking 
evidences of personal success which this 
country affords. 

“Mr. Collier’s remarkable energy and 
faculty for organization is proved by the 
fact that in the past thirty years he has 
printed and sold 52,000,000 books. 

“The passing of a man like Mr. Collier 
is a great loss to the publishing field, and 
serves to call attention to a remarkable 
life which uplifted an immense public with 
the best literature at smaller prices than 
such literature ever sold before, and estab- 
lished a weekly which has now become a 
foremost factor in national affairs.” 

—Printers’ Ink, New York City. 


+ 


“Peter Fenelon Collier ... was a fine 
example of foreign-born lads who found in 
America their opportunity and made the 
most of it. His capital consisted of keen 
intelligence, indefatigability, a good heart, 
kindly disposition, and a peculiarly buoyant 
temperament. He worked hard and he 
played hard, and to the credit of his mem- 
ory be it said that whatever he did he 
did well. Of his making and selling of 
books there was no end; but the books he 
made and sold were good books. We have 
never heard of his yielding in a single in 
stance to the obvious temptation to print 
flashy or even trashy material simply be 
cause it was easy to sell. And when he 
started his paper he made it a high-class 
paper, and appointed a high-minded editor 
whom he upheld in all good works. It 
seems a pity, and we are unfeignedly 
sorry, that he had to die at a time when 
life had become a joy not only to himself, 
but to all who knew and appreciated the 
graciousness of a cheering spirit which 
never flagged and never failed to lend en 
couragement to others.” 


Harpe r’s Weekly 
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TAMMANY’S 





Chalmers-Detroit “Forty”—$2,750 


Made as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau and Roadster 


Here’s Just the “Forty” Car 





CONTROL OF NEW YORK 
BY PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS 





A study of a new period of 
decadence in the popular 
government of great cities 


All Newsstands—I5 Cents 














The Goodyear 
Tire Making Machine 


The quality of ordinary tires, no matter whether 
“moulded”? or ‘‘wrapped tread,’’ depends largely on 
human dexterity and strength. A tire casing is built up 
from alternate layers or sheets of rubber and fabric. The 
layers must be laid on with absolute evenness and uni- 
formity or the tire falls down in mileage. t takes long 
training to learn the knack. 


— 
4 


Each layer of fabric must be stretched and rubbed down 
into place at anabsolutely even dension. If the first layers 
are pulled tighter than the finishing layers, that casing can 
never endure as it should. Thisis a matter of strength 
and ‘feel’? which it takes years to develop. Yet no 
matter how highly skilled a man may be, Ais muscles tire 
Tires made in the morning while the 
better than those 





as the day wanes. 
men are fresh are always infinitely 


Other Goodyear Points 


turned out in the afternoon. —fhe breaker-strips of rivet-fabric (pat 
mM 1 4 . 74. nted) which inseparably rubber-rivet the 
This is true with regard to all Automobile Tires save one. tread to the carcass, Muad-bolls or sand 
‘ ry ! : blisters or stripping impossible 
Goodyear Tires are made on a machine invented in the ak alotee cobttthes tus ined telnin of Goth 


‘‘moulded” and ‘(wrapped tread” tires with 
lisadvantagesof neither. 10,000t015,000 miles 
from a single Goodyear Tire is not unusual 


Goodyear factory and fully cove red by patents, whicl 
perfectly does away with all muscular effort. 


~The base or “feet” of the tire contains a 
tape of piano wire which contracts—mak« 
the tire base smaller—with inflation rh 
arder you pump a tir the tighter it griy 
the rim 

















—They are made from two “compounds 
& rubber—soft, tender, resilient Para for 
walls und tough leathery, wear resist 
| ng compounded ibber fo the tread 
| wearit surface th inseparably vulca 
' ed togethe Vhis means maximum of ea 
' 1 1 Ai yataminimun f wear 
The tough, rawhide-like tread or wea 
. ace, il nation with tt ‘ 
t at ps, i iiffi tt l 
pl 9 Ca ( lyea actually 90 4 
. } ‘ , 4 trum 62 ‘ @ pur 1 proof 
be regulate t will to make 1t zusf vigad tor the particu After tl t ! saat 
lar s of ti Ww h is be nade There's no long out he 1,000 Taxica New Y 
“aw } } hil > tir ’ pe i 4 mpe 1 
iny gueSSWoOI! no lon ranyv possibility of tires mace I . I I 
7s Be sigg c : : 7 ? have acted for Goodyear 1 t 
tl i eil ett than those turned out jus od a 1s 
ete oY me 
Becau S lerful machine we can KNOW, positively and bevond dispute 
in S per t " ts parts, and that each tire produced is just ry 
W ( Good | ninat , 
4 5 5 al in S, \ i 
ven u s ige from no other « al t 
1 ( » OVE 
I n rating,and how you can know we 
t »G lyear J ¥ PERFECT in constru Ww 1 
while sto be expected in a perfect product 





| THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 





You Want 


7K 


Here is a car at $2.750 which offers all 
that any price can buy. 

Its possible speed is SIXty miles per 
hour. You have no wish to go faster 

No hill is too steep for it, no road is 
too bad. 

It has been pitted, again and again. 
against some of the costliest cars on the 
market. 

Over and over, it has won against all 
in speed, endurance and hill climbing 

Last season alone it won first place o1 
perfect score in twenty-five important 
events. 

Lately it won, in one day, three sep 
arate hill-climbing contests at Memphis. 
On April 26th it won in its class easily 
at the Fort George, N. Y.. hill climb. 


Why Pay More? 


What more does one get when he pays 
$4,000 or $5,0007 





Perhaps a little more power, but he 
has no way to employ it. 
The Chalmers-Detroit 
travel any road he can 


“Forty” will 
go 

And that higher price will always buy 
a multiplied cost of upkeep. 

The heavy car will treble his tire cost, 
and use twice the gasoline. It will mul 
tiply his cost for repairs. 

Yet that extra 
advantage. 


expense buys not a 
single 

The Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” is one 
of the which never developed 
a weakness. No important alteration 
has ever been made in it. It has simply 
been refined in minor details. 

It is the 
that doesn’t 
dream of all motorists. 


rare cars 


standardized car—the cat 
change. And that is the 
The car today is about the same as 
owner owns. So owners can tell 


every 
you what sort of a car you'll get. 

Ask them. You'll find them every 
where. Ask them which car to buy. 


Hungry for the Road 





We have just asked one owner for thi 
best thing to say about the Chalmers 
Detroit “Forty.” 

He replied: “I always say that it’s 
hungry for the road. Nothing can taz 
it. No hill can disturb it Its power is 


so over-sufficient that it seems always to 


be calling for something harder to do 





“The faster I go the faster it wants to 
vo. The farther 
to run.” 


I go the better it seems 


We put the same question to another 
owner, and his reply was this: 

“The best thing to me is the lack of 
trouble. My car runs for months with 
out even lifting the hood.” 


Its Vast Economy 





We asked another owner for the best 
thing he could say. 


“Why,” he replied, “the best thing to 


me is its wonderful economy [ have 
owned six other cars, and the cost of 
upkeep always spoiled my fun. T run 


my ‘Forty’ at one-third the expense of 
my last car.” 

He has given, perhaps, the best reason 
of all. The Chalmers-Detroit “lorty” 
is simply pure enjoyment. It does all 
that any car can do, and does it at mini 
mum cost. 


The Satisfying Car 





The Chalmers-Detroit 
nearly four has been the 
satisfactory car on the market. 


“Forty,” for 
vears, most 
Every owner knows the satisfaction 
which a perfect car can give. 

The car is always ready, and it goes 
till he wants to stop. His fun isn't 
spoiled by the bills. 

Please learn the facts. Send now for 
our catalog. Let us name the engineers 
of national fame who have selected this 
ear. 

Then get from our local agents the 
loeal Learn their ex 
Ask them which car to buy. 


users 


names of 
perience. 





A Memo to 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to 
Vame 


iddress 








Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” 


Vanufactur 
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$1,500 


Made as Touring Car, Tourabout, Roadster 








OLGATES 


TALC 
>OWDER 


WITH 
SIX HOLE SIFTER 


(Another Improvement) 
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ECONOMY :—No scattering, no waste, no 
sprinkling dress or coat. The position and 
.number of the holes put the distribution of 
powder always under your control. 

You can both concentrate on a cut or the tiny 
fold of baby’s skin, and just as easily spread 
it over a large surface by merely moving 


the hand. 





DOUBLE ECONOMY :— By turning the sifter top 
the six holes are made smaller or larger. This 
permits the most careful economy, and is possible 
only with this non-leaking screw top. 


The antiseptic and soothing ingredients of our Talc Powders, Violet, Cash- 
mere Bouquet and Dactylis are prepared from formula of an eminent 
physician. Their exquisite perfumes also are antiseptic. 

COLGATE ECONOMY is shown not only in this new Talc Box, but also in our Ribbon 


Dental Cream; which in our now famous tube “Comes out a ribbon, lies flat on the brush, 
with only half as much flow of cream as from the old round-mouth tube. 


For trial size of either Talc or Cream, send 4 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 55 John Street, New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet 





